Frederick  Isiodora,.o/:  Love  ,  nsatrimonial  ftatc;  but  ayoungjady, 
makes  an  a  Dramatic  Tale,  ^  who  had  accompanied  him;  from 

•  !T  ,  America,  was  endowed  with  fo  much 

IN  tjie  anctcntr  city  of  BarceloBa  beauty,  and  pofleiTed  thofc  accom* 
lived  a  Spanifh  gentleman,  de-  .  plifhinents  which  adorn  the  female 
fcended  from  a  noble  family,  called  fex  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  that  he 
Alonzo,  He  had  been  bred  to  arms,  '  began  ferioufly  to. think  of  facrificing 
and,  at  the  age  of  forty,  had  been  ,  to  Hymen, and.becoming  thehvdband 
honoured  with  the  command  of  a  of.  this  lovely  girl,  whofe  hiftory 
regiment  by  his  fovereign.  When  *:  was  lingular  and  aflpefting,  - ' 
the  Havannah  was  befieged  by  the  She  was  the  daughter  ,  of  an  Eng- 
•  Englilh,  near  the  conclufion  of  the  ,  liih  merchant,  who  had  redded  many 
lad  war,  he  gave  remarkable  proofs  years  at  South  Carolina!  and  who, 
of  intrepidity,  and  of  his  attention  having  accumulated  a  confiderable 
to  the  fervice.  Upon  the  cx)mmenQe-  fortune,  embarked  on  board  a  veffel, 
'ment  of  the  peace  his  regiment  was  .  with  his  wife  and  this  girl,  in.  order 
ordered  home;  and  Alonzo,  after  to  return  to  Europe,  fn  their  pgf- 
paying  his  duty  to  the  the  Spanifi^  ‘  fage  hpipe  they  fell  in  with  the  fhip« 
monarch,  retired  to  Barcelona,  the  on  board  of  which  was  Don  Alonzo 
ancient  reddence  of  his  family,  in  and  part  of  his  regiment,  deftined  for 
order  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  repofe,  the  Havannabu  .  After  en- 

Don  Alonzo,  during  hiscontinu-4  gagement,  in  which  moft  .of  the 
ance  in  the  military  profeflion,  had  Englilh  crew,  and^  among  the 
^ever  thought  of  entering  into,  a  the  father  were  killcdi^ 
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they  were  obliged  to  ftrike  to  iSc  Ibnib  to  fufFer  any  epiftolary  corrc» 
fuperior  force  of  the  Spaniards,  and  fpondencc  to  be  carried  on,  that 
wre,  a  few  days  after,  carried  ioto  might  give  him  the  lead  uneafinefs. 
the  Hayannah.  The  knowledge  of  thefe-circumftan- 

The  mother  pf  Kiodor^  was  in-  tres,  for  that  time,  afforded  him  con- 
confolableforthe  lofs  of  her  hufband,  fiderable  relief;  but  the  agitation  of 
and,  in  a  {hort  time  after  his  death,  his  mind  was  not  to  be  deferibed, 
died  of  ^  broken  heart,  recommend-  'vyhen,  the  next  evenh^gt  he  diftindtly  ' 
ing  her  child,  who  was  then  only  heard,  from  his  chamber-window, 
thirteen  years  of  age,  in  the  ftrongeft  which  was  adjacent  to  Ifiodora’s  a- 
termSf  to  the  prptedion  of  Don  A-  partment,  the  following  words  fung 
lonzp,  who  had  behaved  with  great  with  great  expreflionand  tendernefs: 
polltenefs  and  humanity  to  her,  in 

confequence  of  her  misfortunes.  My  fair  one’s  deaf  to  all  my  vows ; 

He  placed  his  young  charge  in  a  Oh,  ioye,  inhuman  arc  thy  laws  ! 
neighbouring  convent,  where  fhe  Her  breaft  with  ardent-paffion  warm, 
yras  educated  with  great  circumfpcc-  Or  leave  her  not  the  power  to  charm, 
tipn,  and  a  few  years  after  accompa-  A  fwain  purfues  the  imprifon’d  fair, 
nied  him  to  Europe.  With  eager  iieart,  from  place  to 

Alonzo^s  paflion  for  Ifiodora  in-  place; 

^eafed  everyday,  and  it  gave  him  But  a  harfh’Don,  with  jcalousxare, 
no  little  mortification  to  perceive^  For  cycr  interrupts  the  chace, 
that  all  the  return  fiic  made  him  a-  And  leaves  no  commerce,  or  accefs, 
i^bfe  .from  a  principle  of  gratitude,  But  by  the  language  of  the  eyes ; 
imd  not  of  Jovct  The  truth  was.  Say,  then,  what  greater  pain  than 
exclufiye  pf  his  difparity  of  years,  this 

there  was  a  jealoufy  in  his  temper,  Candover  ^r,  or  heart:  devifc, 
i;nd  an  aufierity  in  his  manners,  th^t  .  . 

greatly  ^arnifiied  his  good  qualities,  He  fiarted  from  his  fopha  in  a 
and  rendered  him  by  no  means  an  paroxyfih  of  ra^,  and,  feizmg  fils 
pbjeft  of  affedion  to  the  young  lady,  fword,  faliied  out,  attended  by  his 
At  this  period  ^ederick,  an  Eng-  fervants,  in  order  to  attack  the  mti- 
lifh  gentleman,  came  to  Barcelona  ficians,  who  were  wife  enough  to 
in  the  courfe^of  his  travels;  and,  tire  upon  perceiving  the  family  were 
.  having  accidentally  feen  Ifiodora  at  sLlarmcd.  He  returned,  and,  in  the 
the  opera,  was  fo  ffruck  with  her  moff  intemperate  manner,  accufed 
beauty,  that  he  was  exceedingly  Ifiodora  with  ingratitude  and  perfi- 
anxious  to  converie  with  her;  but,  ,dy,  ^Having  kindled  her  refentmsfit, 
not  being  able  to  accompli^  his  de-  -(he  fpoke  her  mind  without  rel'eryb: 
fire,  he  conftantly  prefented  hhnfelf  She  affured  him  he /took  a  wrong 
before  her  window,  and,  according  method  to  gain  'l]i<fr  afiedtion  ;  that 
to  the  pufiom  in  Spain,  entertained  the  poffeflian  of  a  heart  was  very  ill 
her  with  a  ferenade  in  the  evening.  fecured,  when  a  man  endeavoured  to 
Alonzo  v^as  greatly  alarmed  at  this  ‘keep  it  by  farce;  .that  conftraint,fqf- 
^ircum^ance,  and  inade  inquiry,  up-  picions,  and  hard  language,  would 
no  pprpofc,  in  order  to  difeoyer  the  always  occafion  averfion  in  the ’mind 
same  and  charadferof  this 'concealed  of  a  fenfible  woman, 
lover.  Ifiodora  fbipmnly declared cp -  'Alonzo  ftrenuoufiy  .oppofed  her 
h\tn  that  (he  fiad  never  fpoke  to  ihe  arguments,  declaring  his  love  would 
gentleman  m  her  Jifis,  and  the  fkr-  l^ep  her  wholly  to  himfelf;  that 
yants  were  top  much  attached  to  i A'-’  his  delicacy  took  offence  at  every 
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fmile  or.glancJe  flie  bellowed  on*  any 
other  perfon;  that  he  inliiled  (he 
Ihould  alter  her  way  of  thinkings  as 
he  was  detcirnined  to  fecure  to,  him- 
felf  the  poffeffion  of  her  heaH,  by 
barring  all  accefs  to  thofe  who  had 
any  defigns  upon  it:  Saying  thisj  he 
left  her  abruptly. 

The  next  day  Frederick  by  accident 
tnet  with  what  he  had  fo  long  wilhed 
for.  He  had  been  acquainted,  forae 
time  before*  with  a  celebrated  French 
painter,  who  had  done  the  portraits 
of  the  principal  families  in  Barcelo¬ 
na.  with  great  Ibccefs.  This  artift 
informed  him  he  had  been  engaged* 
by  Don  Alonzo*  to  defign  the  por-» 
trait  of  lliodora.  It  fuddeiily  ftruck 
Frederick  that  a  lucky  opportunity 
now  prefented  itfelf  for  ah  interview 
with  the  objeA  of  his  love.  With 
feme  difficulty  he  prevailed  On.  the 
painter  to  let  him  go  to  Alanzo*s 
houfe  as  his  alfifiant.  Accordingly* 
after  having  altered  his  drefs,  he  ac« 
companied  a  porter*  with  the  can* 
Vas,  ealil*  colours*  and  implements 
for  painting*  to  the  Spaniard's  hoteh 

After  entering  the  apartment,  in 
which  the  likenefs  of  the  lady  was  to 
be  taken*  he  placed  the. canvas  ready 
for  working;  and,  haying  formerly 
learned  the  elements  of  defigning* 
he  told  Don  Alonzo  it  was  neceffary 
he  fhould  fee  Kiodora*  as  his  mailer 
had  directed  him  to  make  the  firft 
(ketch.  She  prefently  appeared,  took 
her  feat,  and  was  foon  convinced 
that  the  painter  was*  the  identical 
gentleman  who  had  purfued  her.  with 
1*0  much  attention. 

He  paid  her^a  number  of;  complin 
tnents  upon  her  beauty,  and*  among 
other  failles*  obferved*  that  Apelles* 
in  painting  a  miflrels  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  fo  ftruck  with  her 
^charms,  that  he  fell  defperafeJy.in 
love  with  her*  and  was  fonearlofihg 
his  life*  that  Alexander*  with  a  mag* 
nanimity  that  did  him  ftngular  ho' 
funreisdcredhiasithe.*  ob)e&  of 


his  wiihes:  *  I  might  now*  fliadatn/ 
fays  he*  •  be  flrUck  by  the  force  of 
your  beauty*  as  Apelles  was ;  but*  I 
doubt,  your  guardian  would  iiot^be* 
have'  as  Alexander  dldi  However^ 
even  if  the  Macedonian  monarch  was 
prefent,  and  yoUf  lovel**  I  could  not 
forbear  telling  you,  that  T  never  faw 
anv' thing  fo  beautiful  as  what  is  dow 
before  me.* 

% , 

Aloiizoiby  no  means  tclifhed  this 
kind  of  difeourfe*  and  was  very  glad 
when  the  fuppofed  painter,  pretend^ 
iiig  to  be  diftatisfied  wiih  his  (ketch* 
tubbed  it  out*  faying,  he  defpaired 
of  imitating  fd  much  grace  and 
fweetnefs,  and  niuil  leave  the  whole 
to  his  mafter. 

Frederick  took 'his  IcaVe*  pcrfcftly 
fafisfied  with  bis  proceedings*  having 
feized  an  opportunity  to  flip  a  billet 
into  the  lady’s  hand,  in  which'  he 
fettled  a  plan  for  their  eftabIKhing  a 
correfpondence,  which  wafr'  carried 
on  without  detedfion  for  fome  Weeks* 
When  Don  Alonzo^s  jealoufy  and  re- 
ftraints  becoming  quite  infupport* 
able*  (he  embraced  a  propofat*  fub« 
mitted  to  het  by  Frederick;  for 
reaping  from  a  place  where  (be  was 
kept  fo  clofcly  confined. 

To  obtain  the  liberty  of  thisditit 
mured  fniri-oUc,  Frederick  engaged 
an  artful  baggage*  of  his  ac<^j*in‘ 
tance,  to  perlbnate  a*  wife  who 'had 
fled  from  the  fury  of  her  hufbancK 
ThiS'  girl*  with  a  Veil  over  her  face* 
ruflied  one  evening  into  Alonao’s 
houfe,  and,  intreatingyhi!*-  protection 
from  the  fury  of^  her  jealous  (^ou(e* 
who  purfued  her,  buril  into  a»flood 
of  tears,  and  aflbdled  the  utmoft  ter* 
ror  at  the  fight  of-  Frederick,  WhiO 
had  followed  her*  properly  difguiied^ 
dlrc^ly  after; 

Alonzo  requefted  his-neW  gueft 
com  pole  herfelf  and^  fear  nothing* 
and  defined  Ifiodora  to  aflFoi>d-btt* 
an  afylum  in  her  apartment,  whUe 
hu  pacified  the ofory  of  het  inrage'd 
luifbaacU '  .  .  *  ^  T 
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’  "rFfcderick  a<5kcd  his  part  With  great  ^'T^HIS  fpccies  of  the  feathered 
‘|udgement,  and,  hy  the  time  he  ima-  X  tribe  was  well  known  to  the 
Joined  thewemen  had  changed  cloaths,  ancients ;  it  is  mentioned,  in  the  Scrip*' 
appeared  overcome  by  the  arguments  tures,  by  the  name  of  Sarfir;  the 
pf  Alonao,  and  eonfented  to  forget  Arabians  called  it  Alyarazin;  the 
tha  offence  bis  pretended  wFfe  had  Greeks  or  — the  Romans 
committed,  .and  to  treat  her  better  Sturnus,  or  Sturnellus;  the  Italians 
for  the  future.  The  Spaniard,  open-  Sterno,  or  Sternello;  the  Portuguefe 
ing  the ,  door  of  an  adjacent  apart-  Sturnino;  the  inhabitants  of  Guyen- 
ment.  led  out  his  ward,  fuppoffng  ne,  I’ournel';  the  French  in  general' 
her  the  unfortunate  perfon  whom  he  Etourneau ;  the  Germans  Staar,  or 
bad  juft  prote^ed,  and,  joining  her  R6ender-Star  ;  the  Swedes  Stare  ; 
band  to  Frederick’s,,  bid  them  both  and  the  Englifti  Starling,  or  Stare, 
go  and  be  happy  together.  «  Thefe  birds  are  generally  known 

The  lovers  loft  no  time,  but  im*  m  our  temperate  climates ;  they  are 
mediately  got  on  board  a  chebec,  eafily  tamed,  and  frequently  bred  in 
hired  for  that  purpofc,  near  the  har-  cages,  from  whence  their  habits  and 
hour’s  mouth ;  in  a  few  days  they  manners  may  be  better  obferved  than 
made  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
were  united  in  the  nuptial  band  by  The  blackbird  bears  a  great  re- 
the  chaplain  of  St.  Philip’s,  and  foon  femblancc  to  the  Starling,  the  young 
after  took  their  paffage  for  England,  ones  of  both  fpecics  being  fo  much 
where  they  happily  arrived,  after  a  alike,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguilh 
profperous  voyagCi  them.  In  a  little  tkne,  however,  the 

Alonzo,,  on  difeovering  tKe  trick  charailerilhcal  marks  appear,  and 
which  had  been  played  him,,  was  the  bird  we  arc  fpeaking  of  differs 
quite  outrageous;  but,  after  the  firft  from  the  others  in  the  fpots  upon  its 
tranfports  of  his  paffion  were 'over,  plumage,  and  the  fhape  of  its  bill, 
began  to  think  ferioufly  of  his  be*  which  is  'more  obtufe  and  flatter, 
baviour  towards  Ifiodora.  His  good  The  Starlings  alfo,  which  is  very 
fenfe  in  time  got  the  better  of  his  remarkable,  are  a  fpecies  by  thcra- 
prejudices,.and  he  was  candid  enough  felVes  in  Europe,  while  the  fpecies  of 
to  confefs,  that  all  the  locks  and  blackbirds  are  very  numeroustherc. 
bars  in  the  world  will  not  fetter  the  They  both  agree  in  not  changing 
inclination,,  aind  that  the  human  their  habitation  during  the  winter., 
heart  can -only  be  fccured  by  gentle-  The  blackbirds,  however,*  are  foli- 
nefs,  compiaiftmee,  and  good  nature,  tary,  and  for  the  moft  part  live  by 
In  fhort,  as  a  proof  how  much  he  themfelves;  while  the  Starlings,  foon 
repented  the  having  treated  Ifiodora  after  their  young  ones  are  haichedy 
with  feverity,  he  diredled  his  agent  affemble  in  great  numbers,,  and  fly 
to  draw  bills,  upon  his  correfpon-  in  a  manner  very  peculiar,  proceecL- 
dent  in  England,  to  the  amount  of  ing  in  an  uniform  and  regularly  dif- 
5000I.  which  he  direfted  might  be  pofed  body,  and  like  a  troop  of  di£» 
prefented  to  her,,  as  a  compenfation  ciplined  foldiers,  obeying,,  with  pre* 
for  her  confinement,  and  to  (how  he  cihon,.the  voice  of  their  chief.  From 
upon  refledtion,  by  no  means  this  inftindt*  the  ftraggl^rs  arc  imme* 
diffatisfled  with  the  ftep  (he  had  diately  •  brought  back  to  the  center 
taken.  of  the  divifion,  which  makes  a  very 

”  fortuidable  figure  in .  the  air,  which 

T^^NaturalHistory^/^^Star-  it  agitates  fo  much,  that  it  often 
LING  Stare.  From  the  French  creates  a  kind  of  whirl*- wind,  Jn 
Cuci^u  MoutbcUlard*  (hurt,  tbek  movement  in  this  com* 
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'  pa£l  body  is  well  worthy  the  obfcr- 
Tation  of  the  curious. 

This  manner  of  flying  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  inconveniencies;  it  ferves 
to  defend  them  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  birds  of  prey,  who,  em- 
barrafled  by  the  great  numbers  of 
thefe  weak  adverfarres,  and  difcon- 
certed  by  their  order  of  battle,  de- 
fpair  of  forcing  lines,  which  become 
more  concentered  and  ftrong,  upon 
the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  and  they 
fly  off  without  their  expected  prize. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  this  method  of  flying  is  ap*-' 
I  parent  from  the  facility  with  which 
thefe  feathered  troops  are  taken  by 
i  the  bird-catchers,  who  inclofe  great 
numbers  at  a  time  in  their  nets,  and 
often^  take  them  with  bird- limed 
twigs. 

There  fecms  a  Angular  policy  in 
t  thefe  birds,  conftantly  unking  at  the 
clofe  of  the  day  to  preferve  them- 
felves  from  the  dangers  of  the  night; 
which  they  ufually  pafs  among  the 
rufhes,  where  they  affemble  with  a 

•  great  noife. 

They  feem  bom  for  fociety,  and 
mix  not  only  with  birds  of  their 
own,  but  with  thofe  of  different 
kinds.  In  the  fpring  and  autumn, 
that  is  to  fay,  before  and  after  the 
feafon  of  hatching,  they  are  feen  to 
live  with  crows,  jack  daws,  and  even 
pigeons. 

The  time  of  their  pairing  is  about 
i  the  end  of  March;  and  this  foft  u- 
nion  is  preceded  by  repeated  battles 
between  the  males,  who,  being  more 
numerous  and  violent  than  the  fe- 
j  ,  males,  leave  them  no  choree  upon 
this  occafion.  When  the  vidtors 
have  carried  off  their  prizes,  they 
chirp,  chatter,  and  fing  without  in- 
termiffion,  and  feem  to  be  intirely 
j  fenfibJe  of  their  happy,  fltuation#  ; 
j  They,  oftm  take  poffefllon  of:. the 
nefls  of  the  wood-pcckers',/aad  lay 
ther  eggs  fometimes  in  dove  houfes^ 
they  Imild  their,  own  aefls  of  dried 
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leaves,  herbs,  dicks,  and  mofs,  with¬ 
out  art,  in  old  walls,  rocks,  and  itk 
hollow  trees ;  and  ufually  Jay  five  or 
fix  eggs,  of  a  dirty  grccnifh  colour. 
The  appearance  of  their  firft  feathers 
is  that  of  a  brownifh  black,  without 
the  yellowifh  fpeckles,  which  do  not 
appear  till  after  the  firft  moulting. 
They  begin  upon  the  lower  parts  of 
the  body,  then  upon  the  hesfcd,  and, 
laftly,ion  the  back.  The  males  have 
their  feathers  of  a  more  lively  colour 
than  their  mates,  and  are  larger;  he 
ufually  weighs  three  ounces  and  an 
half,  or  four  ounces.  M.  Salernc 
adds  another  difference  between  the 
fexes,  which  is,  that  the  tongue  is 
pointed  in  the  male,  and  forked  in 
the  female. 

They  live  upon  fnails,  worms, 
beetles,  flies,  alio  corn,  buck-wheat, 
.hemp-feed,  olives,  cherries,  and 
grapes.  It  h  pretended,  that  this 
laft  fruit  corre(ftsthe  great  bitternefis 
which  is  found  in  their  flelh,  and 
that  they  feem  to  prefer  cherries  to 
any  other  food;  Like  the  black  cat¬ 
tle-picker,  they  often  follow  droves 
of  oxen,  &c.  to  feed  upon  the  flies 
and  inlets  which  infeft  thofe  qua¬ 
drupeds,  or  probably  for  thofe  which 
fwarm  about  their  dung.  It  is  from 
this.'  circumftance  they  are  called  by 
the  Germans  Kinder  Starn.  They 
have  alio  been  accufed  with  feeding 
upon  the  flelh  of  criminals,  who  are 
expoled  upon  gibbets;  but  the  beft 
naturalifts  are  of  opinion  they  only 
frequent  thofe  melancholy  fpe^lacJes 
for  the  fake  of  the  infe<fts  they  con¬ 
ftantly  find  there. 

The  Starling  is  .exceedingly  fond 
.of  bathing  itfeif,  and  .M.  ■  De  Mont- 
beillard  had  one  who  apparently 
-died  of  cold,  from  his  frequent  ab¬ 
lutions,  during  the  winter.  Thefe 
birds  live  feven  or  eight  years  in  a  , 
domeftic  ftatc.  -  •  .  - 

The  above  naiufalift,  in  diile^ing 
a  tame -Starling,  .which ^ had  been 
'chiefly  *  ndurilhed  yiilk  -1  bread  'and 
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milk,  found  great. quanHticsiof  black  by.  the  Prior'  in  attempting  '  to'  fcale 


bile  in  the  inteftines,  ^  which  made 
him  fuppofc  that  fccretion  was  pro 
duced  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
caufe  of  the  bitter  tade  remarked  in 
their  fkfh* 

The  note  of  the  tame  Starling  is 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of 


the  wall.  To.difen^ge  himfelf^  he 
pulled  out  his'  knife,  and'  laid  the 
Prior  dead  at  his  feet.  In  the  inn 
where  he  lodged  that  night,  he  had 
a  quarrel  with  a  young  French  ofih 
cer:  They  went  to  the  field  in  the 
morning,  and  the  officer  was  killed. 


the  wild  one;  it  not  only  pronoun-  Nateville  inclining  to  enlift  in  the 
CCS  words,  but  phrafes  very  diftindt-  troops  of  the  King  of  Spain,  his 
ly.  Pliny  mentions  one  who, (poke  mafter  obtained  letters  of  recom- 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  they  arc  fre-  raendation  to  feveral  gentlemen  in 
quently  taught  by  the  moderns  to  Madrid.  At  Perpignan,  where  he  ftop- 
fpeak  in  the  different  European  Ian-  p>ed  feme  days^  he  debauched  the 
guages.  '  daughter  of  his  landlord,  promifing 

Polydorc  Virgil  pretends  that  this  to  marry  her  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be 
bird  has  given  name,  in  France,  to  in  office.  While  he  was  folHciting 
the  pound  called  tournois,  and,  in  employment  at  Madrid,  he  quarrel- 
England,  to  the  pound  fterling;  led  with  a  Cavalier -'in  the  ftreet.l 
though  it  is  more  probable,  that  They  fought  by  moonlight:  The 
tournois  is  formed  from  the  word  Cavalier  was  killed ;  and,  being  found 
Tours,  the  name. of  a  city  in  France,  to  be  the  fon  of  a  Grandee,  our  ad* 
and  fterling,  from  that  of  a  town  in  venturer  retired  to  a  village  where 
Scotland.  there  was  a  Nunnery,  to  the  Abbefs 

Thefe  birds  are  very  common  in  of  which  he  had  letters  of  feconi. 
Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Eng-  mendatioUk  He  told  her  his  adven- 
land,  Italy,  in  the  ifle  of  Malta,  and  ture,-  and  fuggefted  to  her  the  necefa 


at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope. 

Amedotes  of  an  Extraordinary  Cha¬ 


racter. 


The  Abb^dc  Nateville  was  born 
in  Tranche  Comte  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  prefent  century:  He 


fity  of  hiding  till  the  matter  fhould 
be  forgot.  The  Abbefs  received  him 
with  great  civility,  and  permitted 
him  to  converfe  with  the  Nuns  at  the 
grate.  He  fell  in  love  with  one  of 
the  Nuns,  young  and  handfome,  who 
had  been  thruft  into  the  Nunnery 
againft  her  inclinatiom.  It  Was  not 


was  a. man  of  lively  imagination  and  difficult  to  gain  her  heart;  and  they 
warm  paffions.  Hearing  one  day- a  made  a  fhift  to  meet  fometimes  with- 
fermon  on  the  fire  of  Hell,  he  was  out  being  obftnufted  by  the.grate4 
inftantly  feized  with  the  terror,  of  The  intrigue  being  discovered,  he 
ternal  .damnation.  In  order  to  mor-  was  bitterly,  reproached  by  the  Ab* 
tify  his  unruly  paffions,  he  became  a  befs  for  his  ingratitude.  He  fhed 
Capuchin  Friar.  But,  finding  no  many  tears,  and  appeared  to  be  a 
fufficient  mortification  in  this  order,  fincere  penitent.  Her  advice  was 
he  entered  into  that  of  the  Carthu-  that  he  fhould  flip  off  privately ;  and 
fians.  There  he  pafTed  three  or  four  fhe  even  gave  him  money  for  his 
years  in  a  very  edifying  manner;  journey.  He  wrote  to  his  Nun  with 
but,  not  being  able  to  drive  from  an  offer  to  marry  her;  fhe.made  her 
his  memory  the  pleafures  of  the  efcape  and  flew  to  his  arms^  They 
world,  he  fettled  in  the  opinion,  that  got  to  Lifboii  without  being  difeo^ 
to  live  in  the  world  would  b&no  ob*  .  yered,  where  they  found  a  fhip  ready 
ftacletohis  falvation.  Having  laid  to  iet  fail  ioc  Smyrna.  He.  fold  hit 
a  plan  for  his  efcape,  he  was  feized  horfe,  bought  fome  merch^t- goods^ 


y  « 
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tad  agfted  witk  the  captain  for  his 
paflage.  The  captain  treated  him 
with.-grcHt  civility,  chiefly  on  the 
lady’s  account,  who  touched  his 
heatt.  ^She  appeared  fo  fond  of  her 
hufl)and,*that  he  lofl  all  hopes;  but 
he  efleemed 'her  the  more  on  that 
account, 

.  'Having  landed  at.  Smyrna,  Nate- 
viil'e  was  warmly  recommended  by 
the^capcain  to  his  acquaintance.  In 
this. eity^  the  hady  fell  ill  and  died, 
leaving  her  hulband-  inccmfolable. 
Hc'fet  out  'fnr'  Conftantinople,  pro¬ 
cured.  acomOiiflion  in  the  troops  of 
the  Grand  Seignior,  and,  by  his  vi- 
gi|i«nce,'a<51ivity,  and  Ihlinuation,  be¬ 
came  the  chief favourite  of  the  Aga, 
his  captain,  who  perfuaded  him  to 
turn  Mahometan,  as  a  fure  road  to 
,  preferment.  He*was  warmly  recom- 
•mended  ?by  the  Aga,  and  by  his 
means  obtained  a  cOnfiderable  poll 
in  the  army,  disappointment  enabled 
him*  to  purchafe  five  or  fix  female 
(UvCs,  with. whom  tie.liyed  mach  at 
his  eafe.  After  paffing  feventecn  or 
;^ghee€n  years  in  ihfe  ’  ihdotent  ftfrt 
of  life,  his  patron  was  difgraced  an^l 
ttirned  out  of  office;.  Natevi lie  found 
it  neceffiiry  to  take  new  meafures^; 
reiblving  to  leave  a  country  v^here 
.  he  bad  .no  longer  any  proce<flion  or 
hope  of  preferment;  he  wrote  a  let- 
-tcr  to  the  Pope, 'fignifying,  that  he 
was  flung  with  remorfe  of  confeience, 
^nd,that;  with.permiffion  of  bis  ho- 
linefs,  he  was  refblved  to  return  to 
his  own  country,  and  die  'u  good 
‘Chrifliam.  Another  -letter  he  wrote 
to  the  King  of  Spain,.  deu>anding  an 
.e/nploynaent  fhat  wmdd  yield  nim 
eighteen  thoufand  livres  yearly,  the 
'fame  he  enjoyed  among  the  Turks. 
/At  the  fame  time,  he  wrote  to  the 
Emperor’s  general  in  Hungary,  that, 
'Upon'Dbtainingfa  favourable  refponfe 
.frem  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
he  would  betray  into  the  general’s 
•hands  four  thoufand  Turks,  who 
were  uxuiev  hie  comotand.  The 


Emperor  being  at  that  time  at  war- 
with  the  Grand  Seignior,  gladly  em¬ 
braced  Nateville’s  ofiFcr,  and  obtained 
for  him  alhhe  demanded.  Naicville 
returned  to  Franche  Comte,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,-  where  he  paf- 
fod  mofl  of  his  time  in  hunting  and 
deflroying  noxious  animals.  He  was 
fond  of  god  cheer;  but  beflowed  in 
charity  all  he  could  fpare  from- living. 
He  fettled  ipenfions  on  two  furgeona 
for  taking  care  of  the  poor.  He  en¬ 
tertained  two  fchool-maflcrs  for  edu¬ 
cating  the.'poor  boys  and  girls  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  he  gave  a  pen- 
fion  to  an  advocate,  for  affifting  him  • 
in  accommodating  diflerences  among 
his  neighbours.  'He  was  both  fcverc, 
and.fudden  in  hispuniihmeats;  other- 
wife  eafy  in  his  temper;  a  good 
neighbour.  Juft  and  benevolent.,  It 
is  reported,  that  he  died  in  firm 
hopes  of  Paradife,  being  perfuaded 
that'his  fincercjpenitence  would  pro^- 
Cure  him  God’s'pardon  to  his  crimes. 

^Extra^t^fr0m  A/r-P-ENNANT’^  Tour  \ 

Of  th  Chakact^^  pf  the '^XGHhkTHf- 

DERS. 

TRICT  fiilclity  is  a  diftinguifli- 
ing  chara<fler  of  the  Highlan¬ 
ders.  ..Two  inftances,  taken  from 
diftant  periods,  will  be  .fufficient 
proofs  of  the  high  degree  in  which 
,  ^hey ’pdffefs  this  ihinfog -yirttce.  in 
-the  reign  of  James  V._when,*the 
Clan-chattan  had  raifed  a  dang^qus 
..infurreiSlion,  attended  with  all  tl>e 
•barbarities,  ufual  in  thofe  days,  the 
Earl  -of  Murray  raifed  his  people, 
ruppreiTed  the  infurgents,  and  order¬ 
ed  two  hundred  of  the  principal 
prifoners  to  execution.  As  they 
were  led  one  by  one  to  the  gallows, 
the  'Earl  oflered  them  a  pardon  .ia 
cafe  they  would  difeover  the  lurk¬ 
ing  place  of  their  chieftain;  but  they 
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Of  the  Charter  of  the  Highlanders^ 


TOanimonfly  told  him,  that,  were 
they  acquainted  with  it,  no  fort  of 
fyunifhment  fhould  ever  induce  them 
to  be  guilty  of  breach  of  truft  to 
their  leader. 

'  The  other  example  is  taken  from 
more  recent  and  mercenary  days.  In 
the  year  174b,  when  the 'young  pre¬ 
tender  preferred  the  prefervation  of 
an  unhappy  life  by  an  inglorious 
flight,  to  the  honour  of  falling  he¬ 
roically  with  his  faithful  followers  in 
the  field  of  Culloden,  he  for  five 
inonths  led  the  life  "of  a  fugitive, 
amidft  a  numerous  and  various  fet 
of  'mountaineers.  He  trufted  his 
perfon  often  to  the  loweft  and  moft 
diflblute  of  the  people;  to  men 
'  pinched  with*  poverty,  or  accufiom- 
ed  to  rapine*,  yet  neither  the  fear  of 
puniftiment  for  affifting  the  wretehed 
wanderer,  nor  the  dazzling  allure¬ 
ment  of  the  reward  of  thirty  thou- 
iand  pounds,  could  ever  prevail  on 
any  one  to  violate  the  laws  of  hofpi- 
tality^  or  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
♦truft.  They  extricated  hiin  out  of 
cVery  difficulty;  they  completed  his 
•deliverance,  preferving  his  life  for 
mortifications  more  affiifting  than 
the  dreadful  hard  (hips  he  fuftained 
•during  his  long  flight. 

Ruthvem  House.  A CwrUus 

DOTE. 

The  ancient  houfe  of  'Ruthven, 
once  the  feat  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Cowries,  confifts  of  two  fquare 
-towers,  built  at-different  times,  and 
diftindl  from  each  other;  but  now 
joined  by  buildings  of  later  date. 
The  top  of  one  of  the  towers  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Maiden’s  leap,  receiving  its 
'  name  on  the  following  occafion:  A 
daughter  of  the  firft  Earl  of  Cowrie 
•was  addrefled  by  a  young  gentleman 
of  inferior  rank  in  the  heighbour- 
hood,  a  frequent'  vificor  of  the  fami¬ 
ly,  who  never  would  give  the  lead 
countenance  to  his  paflion.  His 


lodging  was- Jn  the  tower,  fepafatd  ^ 
from  that  of  his  miftrels ; 

Sed  vetuere  patres  quod  non  po- 
tuere  vetare. 

The  lady,  before  the  doors  were  fhut^ 
conveyed  herfelf  into  her  lover’s  a- 
partment ;  but  fome  prying  duenna 
acquainted  the  Countefs  with  it;  who 
cutting  off,  as  (be  thought,  all  pof- 
fibility  of  retreat,  haftened  to  fur- 
prife  them.  The  young  lady’s  earf 
were  quick ;  (he  heard  the  footfteps 
of  the  old  Countefs,  ran  to  the  top 
of  the  leads,  and  took  the  dei^rate 
leap  of  nine  feet  four  inches  over  a 
chafm  of  fixty  feet,  and  luckily  light¬ 
ing  on  the  battlements  of  the  other 
tower,  crept  into  her  own  bed, 
where  her  aftoniihed  mother  found 
her,  and  of  courfe  apologized  for  the 
unjuft  fufpicion.  The  fair  daughter 
did  not  choofe  to  repeat  the  leap ; 
but  the  next  night  eloped,  and  was 
married. 

I 

GALIC  PROVERBS. 

USTICE  itfclf  melts  away  in  the 
mouth  of  the  feeble. 

The  ftrong  (hall  fall,  and  oft  the 
weak  efcape  unhurt. 

Long  is  the  hand  of  the  needy.  ♦ 
Strong  is  the  feeble  in  the  bofons 
of  might.  » 

The  eye  of  a  friend  is  an  uner¬ 
ring  mirror.  ' 

The  luxurious  poor  (hall  never  be 
rich. 

Moft  ihallow — ^moft  noiiy. 

There  is  no  concealment  of  evil  but 
not  to  commit  it.  •  *  * 

The  gift  of  a  child,  oft  granted— 
oft  recalled. 

None  fo  brave  without  his  equal. 
Oft  has  the  wifeft  advice  proceeded 
from  the  mputh  of  folly. 

The  four-footed  horfe  doth  often 
ftumble;  fo  may  the  ftrong  and 
mighty  fall.  ’ 

As  if  a  man’s  own  life,  fo  is  his 
Judgement  of  the  lives  of  others,  ♦ 


A  Toung  Lad/s  Lamentation  on  the  Death  of  her  Lover ,  is'c,  a8^ 


The  fortunate  man  anuaitSy  and  of  joy  ?  In  the  friend  has  falien-^ 
he  fliall  arrive  in  peace:  The  unlucky  in  thy  grave  my  joy  is  laid, — We 
bajiensy  and  evil  (hall  be  his  fate.  lived — we  grew  together. ,  O  why 

Succefs  muft  attend  the  man  who  t9geth€r  did  we  not  alfo  fall ! 
luravely  ftruggles.  Death — thoa  cruel  fpoiler  !  how 

Triumph  never  gained  the  found-  oft  has  thou  caufed  the  tear  to  flow  1 
ing  words  of  boafl.  many  are  the  miferable  thou  haft 

Oft  has  the  objedl  of  caufelefs  made,  and'  who  can  efcape  thy  dart 
fcorn  arrived  at  honour,  and  the  of  woe  ? 

once  mighty  fcorner  fallen  down  to  Kind  Fate,  come  lay  me  low,  and 
contempt.  bring  nn^e  to  my  houfe  of  reft.  In 

The  friend  of  his  right  hand, was  yonder  grave,  beneath  the  leafy 
never  deferted'by  Fincal  the  king  plane,  ray  Love  and  I  lhall  dwell  in 
of  heroes.  '  peace.  Sacred  be  the  place  of  our 

God  cometh  in  the  time  of  diftrefs,  repofe, 
and  it  is  no  longer  diilrefs  when  He  O  feek  not  to  difturb  the  aOies  of 
comes.  the  dead ! 


A  Young  Lady’s  Lavientation  on  the  EPITAPH  on  aLADY. 
Death  of  her  Lover. 

{Tranjlated  from  the  Galicy  in  the  Pa* 
{Tranjlatedfrom  the  Gaik.)  rijb  Chureh  of  Glenorchy,) 

Gloomy  indeed  is  the  night,  T  OW  fhe  lies  here  in  the  duft, 
and  dark,  and  heavy  alfo  is  .  V  ^  ^d  her  memory  fllU  me  with 
my  troubled  foul ;  Around  me  all  is  grief :  filent  is  the  tongue  of  nielo* 
fllent  and  ftill :  But  deep  has  forfaken  dy,  and  the  hand  of  elegance  is  now 
my  eyes,  and  my  bofom  knoweth  not  at  reft. 

the  balm'of  peace.  I  mourn  for  the  No  more  fliall  the  poor  give  thee 
lofs  of  the  dead — youngs  xht  beau-  his  blefling;  nor  fliall  the'  naked  be 
ieoufy  the  alas  !  lies  low. —Love-  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  thy  flock, 
ly.was  thy  form,  O  youth !  lovely  and  The  tear  flia lx  thou  not  wipe  away 
fair  was  thy  open  foul  1 — Why  did  I  from  the  eye  of  the  wretched.  Where 
Jpiow  thy  worth?— Oh!  why  muft  now,  O  Feeble,  is  thy  wonted  help ! 
1  now.  that  worth  deplore?  .  No  more,  my  Fair,  (hall  we  meet 

Length  of  years  feemed  to  be  the  thee  in  the  ibcial  hall;  no  more  flull  we 
Jot  of  my  LaDve;  yet  few  and  fleet-  fit  at  thy  hofpltHble  board.  ..Gone 
ing  were  his  days  .of  ypy,— Strong^  for  e.ver  is  the  four.d  of  mirth:  The 
•he  flood  as  the  tree  of  the  vale,  but  kind,  the  candid,  the  meek  is  now 
untimely  he  fell  into  the  filent  h.Okufe.  no  more.  Who  can  expuefs  our 
The  morning  funfaw  thee  flourilh  as  grief  I  Flow  ye  tears  of  IVoe* 
the  lovely  rtde— .-before  the  noon¬ 
tide  heat  low  thou  droop’ft  as  the  Acooutii  of  the  Fasting  Woman  of 
withered  plant.  Rosj-Shire, 

What  then  availed  thy  bloom  of 

youth,  and  what  thy  arm  of  ftrenglh  ?  [By  Mr  Rainy ^  Mijfionary  Minlfer  in 
Ghaftly  is  the  face  of  Love— dim  and  K'm^ardine.) 
dark  the  ibui-expreffing  eye— the 

mighty  fell  to  ^irife  no  more.  ATHARINE  McLeod,  daugh- 

-Whotn  now  fliall  1  call  viy  friend  ?  JSi,  ter  to  Donald  McLeod,  farmer  in 
or  from  whom  can  I  bear  the  found  Croig,  in  the  parilfi  of  Kimardinet 


290  Account  of  the  Fajling  Woman  of  Rofs^Shire. 


'RofsJJoirct  an  unmarried  woman,  aged 
about  thirty- five  years,  fixteen  years 
ago  contraifled  a  fever,  after  which 
Ihe  became  blind.  Her  father  car¬ 
ried  her  to  feveral  phyficians  and 
furgeons  to  cure  her  blindnefs.  Their  • 
prefcripiions  proved  of  no  efFedl. 
He  carried  her  alfo  to  a  laefy  (killed 
in  phyfic,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who,  doubtful  whether  ber'blindnefs 
was  occafioned  by  the'  weaknefs  of 
her  eye-lids,  or  a  defeat  in  her  eyes, 
found,  by  the  ufe  of  fome  medicines, 
that  the  blindnefs  was  occafioned  by 
a  weaknefs  in  her  eye»lids,  which 
being  ftrengthened,  (he  recovered  her 
fight  in  fome  meafure,  and  difehar- 
ged  as  ufual  every  kind  of  work  a« 
bout  her  father’s  farm;  but  tyed  a 
garter  tight  round  her  forehead  to 
keep  up  her  eye- lids.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  (he  continued  for  four  or  five 
years,  enjoying  a  gopd  ftate  of  health, 
and  working  as  ufual.  She  conrra^- 
ed  another  lingering'  fever,  of  which 
(he  never  recovered  perfe(5tly. 

Some  time  after  her  fever,  her  jaws 
fell,  her  eye-lids  clofed,  and  (he  loft 
her  appetite.  Her  parents  declai‘e, 
that,  for  the  fpace  of  a  year  and 
three-quarters,  they  could  not  fay 
that  any  meat  or  liquid  went  down 
her  throat.  Being  interrogated  on 
this  point,  they  owned  they  very  fre¬ 
quently  put  fomething  into  her 
mouth:  But  they  concluded  that 
nothing  went  down  her  throat,  be- 
caufe  (he  had  no  evacuation;  and 
when  they  forced  open  her  jaws  at 
one  time,  and  kept  them  open  for 
fome  time  by  putting  in  a  ftick  be¬ 
tween  her  teeth,  and  pulled  forward 
her  tongue,  and  forced  fomething 
down  her  throat,  (he  coughed  and 
ilrainedy  as  if  in  danger  to  be  choak- 
'cd.-  One  thing,  during  the  time  (he 
eat  and  drank  nothing,  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  her  jaws  were  unlocked, 
and  (he  recovered  her  fpeech,  and 
retained  it  for  feveral  days,  without 
any  apparent  caufe  for  the  fame ;  (he 


was  quite  fenfible,  repeated  feveral 
queftions  of  the  (horter  catcchifm ;  " 
told  them  that  it  was  to  no  purpofe 
to  put  anything  into  her  mouth,  for 
that  nothing  went  down  her  throat; 
as  alfo  thatfometimes  (he  underftood 
them  when  they  fpoke  to  her.  By 
degrees  her  jaws  thereafter  fell,  and 
(he  loft  her  I'peech. 

Some  time  before  I  faw  her  (he 
received  fome  fuftenance,  whey,  wa¬ 
ter-gruel,  &c.  but  threw  it  up,  at 
lead  for  the  rood  part,  immediately. 
When  they  put  the  ftick  bet  ween  her 
teeth,  mentioned  above,  two  or  three  ’ 
of  her  teeth  were  broken.  It  was 
at  this  breach  they  put  in  any  thing 
into  her  mouth.  I  caufed  them  to 
bring  her  out  of  bed,  and  give  her 
fomething  to  drink.  They  gave  her 
whey.  Her  neck  was  contraded, 
her  chin  fixed  on  her  bread,  nor 
could  by  any  .force  be  palled  back: 
She  put  her  chin  and  mouth  into 
the  di{h  with  the  whey,  and  I  per¬ 
ceived  (he  fucked  it  at  the  above- 
mentioned  breach  as  a  child  would 
fuck  the  bread,  and  immediately 
threw  it  up  again,  as  her  parents 
told  me  (he  ufed  to  do,  and  (he  en¬ 
deavoured  with  her  hand  to  dry  her 
mouth  and  chin.  Her' forehead  was 
contracted  and  wrinkled;  her  cheeks 
full,  red,  and  blooming.  Her  pa¬ 
rents  told  me  that  fhe  flept  a  great 
deal,  and  foundly;  perfpired  fome- 
times,  and  now  and  then  emitted 
pretty  large  quantities  of  blood  at 
her  mouth.  ; 

For  about  two  years  pad  they  hav^ 
been  wont  to  carry  her  to  the  dopr 
once  every  day,  and  (he  would  fhew 
fi^ns  of  imeafinefs  when  they  ne¬ 
glected  it  at  the  ufual  time.  Lad 
fummer,  after  giving  her  to  drink 
of  the  water  of  the  well  6f  Strath- 
connertf  (he  crawled  to  the  door  on 
her  hands  and  feet  without  any  help. 
She  is  at  prefent  in  a  very  languid 
way,  and  ftill  throws  up  what  (he 
drinks. 
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Account  of  'Academy  of  Dumb* 
andDzxTfat  Edinburgh^ 

Mr  Braid  wood,  profefTor  of  the 
academy  of  dumb  and  deaf, 
has  under  his  care  a  number  of 
young  perfons,  who  have  received 
the  Promethian  heat,  the  divine  //7* 
flatus but  from  the  unhappy  con- 
Itrudion  of  their  organs,  were  (’till 
they  had  received  his  inftru<5tions)  de¬ 
nied  the  power  of  utterance.  Every 
idea  was  locked  up,  or  appeared  but 
m  their  eyes,  or  at  their  fingers  ends, 
till  their  mafter  inftrufted  them  in 
arts  unknown  to  us,  who  have  the 
faculty  of  hearing.  Apprehenfion 
'  reaches  us  by  the  grolTer  fenfe*  They 
fee  our  words,  and  our  uttered 
.  thoughts  become  to  them  vifible* 
Our  ideas  exprelTed  in  fpeech  ftrike . 
their  ears  in  vain:  Their  eyes  re¬ 
ceive  them  as  they  part  from  our 
lips.  They  conceive  by  intuition, 
and  Ipeak  by  imitation.  Mr  Braid- 
Wood  firft  teaches  them  the  letters 
and  their  powers;  and  the  ideas  of 
words  written,  beginning  with  the 
mod  fimple.  The  art  of  fpeaking  is 
taken  from  the  motion  of  his  lips; 

‘  his  words  being  uttered  flowly  and 
difiindlly.  Their  anfwers  are  flow, 
and  fomewhat  harfli. 

When  I  entered  the  room,  and 
found  myfelf  furrounded  with  num¬ 
bers  of  human  forms  fo  oddly  cir- 
cumftanced,  I  felt  a  fort  of  anxiety, 
fuch  as  I  might  be  fuppofed  to  feel  had 
I  been  environed  by  another  order 
of  beings.  I  was  foon  relieved,  by 
being  introduced  to  a  moft  angelic 
young  creature,  of  about  the  age  of 
thirteen.  She  honoured  me  with  her 
new- acquired  oonverfation;  but  I 
may  truly  fay,  that  I  could  fcarcely 
bear  the  power  of  her  piercing  eyes ; 
flie  looked  me  through  and  through. 
She  foon  fatisfied  m6  that  flie  was  an 
apt  fcholar,  .  SKe  readijy  apprehend- . 
cd  all  1  faid,  retujened  me 


fwers  with  the  utmoft  facility.  She 
read;  (he  wrote  well.  Her  reading 
was  not  by  rote.  She  could  cloath 
the  fame  ithoughts  iii^a  new  fet  of 
words,  and  never  vary  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fenfe.  I  have  forgot  the  book 
Ine  took  up,  or  the  fentences  (he 
made  a  new  verfion  of;  but  the  ef* 
fe(5l  was  as  follows: 

Original  paflage. 

Lord  Bacon  has  divided  the  whole 
of  human  knowledge  into  hiftory, 
poetry,  and  philofophy,  which  are 
referred  to  the  three  powers  of  the 
mind,  memory,  imagination,  and 
reafon.  *’ 

Verfion* 

A  nobleman  has  parted  the  total 
or  all  of  man’s  ftudy,  or  underftand- 
ing,  into  an  account  of  the  life,, 
manners,  religion,  and  cuftoers  of 
any  people  or  country,  verfe  or 
metre,  moral  or  natural  knowledge, 
which  are  pointed  to  the  three  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  foul  or  fpirit;  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  remembering  what  is  paft, 
thought  or  conception,  and  right 
judgement. 

I  left  Mr  Braidwood  and  his  pu¬ 
pils  with  the  fatisfadlion  which  miift 
refult  from  a  refle<5tion  on  the  utili* 
ty  of  his  art,  and  the  merit  of  his 
labours :  Who,  after  receiving  under  * 
his  care  a  Being  that  feemed  to  be 
merely  endowed  with  a  human  form, 
could  produce  the  dhina  parttCula 
aurae^  latent,  and,  but  for  his  fkill^ 
condemned,  to  be  ever  latent  in  it ; 
and  who  ‘could  reftore  a  child  to  its 
glad  parents  with  a  capacity  of  ex¬ 
erting  its  rational  powers;  by  ex-  • 
preflive  founds  of  duty,*  love,  and 
affedion.  -  . 

Richardsoniama  ;  of  Occafioml  r#- 

fle(Eom.  by  ,  tke  late  Jonat;haii  * 
^  'RlCHAltDSON,  Jun.,Efq.  '  / 
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■  yji* 

^fecum  habit  a,  Pfr.  IV;  nit, 

VERY  often  the  tafte  of  running 
perpetually  after  diverlions  is 
not  a  mark  of  any  plcafure  taken  In 
them,  but  of  none  taken  in  our- 
fehres.  This  fall  yin  g’ abroad  is  on¬ 
ly  from  uneafinefs  at  home,  vHikich  is 
in  every  one’s  felf.  ‘  Like  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  Overlooking  them  at  tV6ite*s 
ac  pifuet  ’till  three  or  four  in  the 
morning ;  on  a  difpute,  they  referred 
to  him  ;  when  he  protefted,,  “  he 

knew  nothing  of  the  game.” - 

*•  Z  ■'  s”  fay  they,  and  fit ,  here 
till  this  time  !”  “  Gentlemen,  I  am 
married.”  “  Oh  !  Sir,  we  beg  par¬ 
don.” 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  his 
charader  of  Charles  II.  fays,  that 
his  amufemcnts  with  women  were 
not  for  any  great  pleafure  he  took 
in  them,  but  from  pure  idlencfs,  and 
not  knowing,  what  to  do^with  him- 
feJf.’*  '  *  ■ 

.  XXL 

We  poets  fafefmen  art  of  ‘lu/V, 

j^nd  make  our  cloaths  for  mshorn  they  fit, 

HUDIB. 

SECRETARY  Craggs  brought  Dick 
Eficourt  once  to  Sir  Godfrey  KtieU 
Ar’s  ;  where  he  mitnicked  fcveial 
perfoQS^  whom  he  knew;  as  Lords 
Godolphin^  Somers,  Halifax,  &c.  Sir 
Godfrey  was  highly  delighted,  took 
the  joke,  and  laughed  heartily  ;  then, 
they  gave  hind  the  wink,  and  he 
mimicked  Sir  Godfrey  hitnfclf ;  who 
cwd,  ‘  Nay,  now  you  are  out, 
man ;  by  G— d  that  is  not  me 
and. thus  proved  it  was  he*  Eftcourt 
produced  the  cap ;  but  it  was  he 
himfelf  that  put  it  on* 

;  V  xxm.  ^  .. 

Nlam  quod  labor  contraxit,  quids'  tolUf, 
Aiiquando'  'cftim  ‘  experiment um  'dni^i 
Junipfi fubitum  j  hoc  enm  ejl fimplki^ 


us  et  verius  ;  nam,  uhi  fe  praeparavif, 
et  indhit  Jrbipatientidm,  nonaeque  ap* 
paret,  quantum  kaheat  verae  firmitatiu 
Ilia  Junt  certiffima  argumenta^  quae 
extempore  dedit,  ft  non  tcmtum  aequus 
tnolefla,  fed  et  placidus,  adfpexit  \  Ji 
non  excanduh,  non  Utigavit ;  ft,  quod 
dart  deberet,  )pfe  ftbi,  non  deftderando 
fupplevit^  et  cogitavit,  aliquid  con- 
fuetudini  fuae,ftbi  nihil  deeJJ'e,  Sene¬ 
ca,  Ep,  123. 

Don  GARCIAS  III.  king  of 
Navarre,  was  firnatned  the 
Trembler,  from  a  certain  ardour  (his 
friends  faid)  iri  going  into  battle. 
Some  new  courtier,  wht)‘  underftood 
itfimplyfora  temporary  fear  and 
apprehendon  (for  he  gave  in  his  life  ♦ 
fufficient  proofs  of  a  genuine  courage)' 
took  pains  to  reprefent  the  danger 
as  lefs  than  he  might  imagine  it. 
The  king  faid,  ‘  Sir,  my  limbs 
tremble  at  the  danger  they  know  by 
experience  my  courage  will  carry 
them  into.’ 

I  have  heard  of  a  colonel  that  wasr 
taken  with  a  panic  juft  as  he  was 
.  going  to  charge  at  the  head  of'  his 
regiment ;  he  made  his  utmoft  ef-' 
forts  to  recover,  and. pofTefs*  himfelf, 
but  all  in  vain;  he  was  ^fubdued  by 
a  mortal  and  fenfelefs  horror;,  he 
took  out  one  of  his  piftols,  and  (hot 
it  through  his  head.'  Like  FRnnius, 
who  had  confpired  again  ft  Auguftus, 
and,  finding  his  executioners  in  dole 
purluit  of  him,  killed  himfelf. 

Hojiem  cum  fugerit,  ft  Fanrtius  ipfe 
peremit, 

Hk,  rogo,  non  furor  efii  ne  nteriOre, 

■  ■*  mori^ 

'  ^  ■  Martial,  Epig,  II.  30. 

And  ’a  great  prince,  in  Prance '  of 
undoubted  courage  and  refohition, 
yet  never  joined ‘battltr,  which  he 
did  niariy,  and  fucccfsfully,  but  an* 
odtous'accrdctrr  made^  it  as  offehfivtf 
for  his  friends  to  follow  him,  as  it 


lex  eft  juJHar  ulla 
'uam  nects  artifices  arte  perire  Jud 
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heard  of  It  when  he  was  within  a  «  Becaufe  he  knew,  if  he  had  ftaid, 
few  miles  of  the  place,  and  went  to  «  they  would  have  eaten  him.*’ 
make  him  a  vifit.  Seeing  him  In  Mankind  have,  at  at  all  times,  and 
this  condition,  he  alked  him  ‘  if  in  all  places,  as  it  were,  fbown  a- 
he  would  not  have  a  clergyman?’  way  in  this  affair  of  religion.  Here 

*  I  look  upon  them,’  faid  the  Duke,  they  have  been  pompous  in  their  ta- 

*  to  be  a  parcel  of  very  filly  fellows,  lent  of  nonfenfe,  and  made  a  parade 

*  who  don’t  trouble  themfelves  about  of  their  whole  powers  of  folly.  This 
^  what  they  leach.’  So  Queenfberry  has  been^  their  weak  fide,  but  Hill 
afked  him,  ‘  if  he  would  have  his  .bo^ed  with  ftate  and  fplcndor,  as 
chaplain  ?’  for  he  was  a  diffenter.  generally  all  w^k  fides  are.  This 

*  No,’  fays  Bucks,  ‘  thofe  fellows  is  their  one  point  of  fo  far  the  great- 

always  made  me  Tick  wdth  their  whine  eft  importance,  that  it  is,  indeed,  in 
and  cant.’  The  Duke  of  Queenf-  comparifon  of  all  others,  of  the  on- 
berry,  faking  it  for  granted  he  muft  ly  importance ;  the  reft  being  rnere* 
be  of  fome  religion  or  other,  then  ly  temporary,  this  eternal  !  The  o- 
fuppofed  undoubtedly  it  muft  be  the  thers  but  as  the  clouds  that  pafs 
catholic,  and  told  him,  ‘there  was  without  the  leaft  footfteps  remaining  ; 
a  popifti  lord  in  the  neighbourhood,’  and  this  the  firmament  itfelf,  built 
named  him,  and  afked,  ‘  if  he  fhould  upon  its  everlafting  pillars,!  Yet,  in 
not  fend  for  his  prieft  ?*  ‘  No,’'  fays  all  the  reft,  they  are  curious  and  in- 
he,  ‘  thofe  rafcals  eat  God ;  but  if  quifitive.  This  they  are  ever  ready 
you  know  of  any  fet  of  fellows  that  to  take  on  truft,  at  the  firft  word, 
cat  the  devil,  I  fhould  be  obliged  from  every  one  who  will  but  give 
to  you  if  you  would  fend  for  one  of  themfelves  the  trouble  to  deceive 
them.”  Dr  Tancred  Robinfon^  All  them.  Cautious  in  this  only,  not  to 
of  a  piece  !  fo  ended  believe  them  dire<ftly  from  themfelves 

in  the  thing  itfelf,  but  they  will 
That  life  of  pleafuret  and  that  foul  of  honeftly  take  their  own  words,  how- 
•whitn.  ever  interefted,  that  what  they  tell 

Pope,  Ep.  III.  ^06.  them  is  from  heaven. 


Mr  Trenchard,  at  the  Grecian  coffee-  Nitirnur  in  vetitum  fsmper  cupimufque 

houfe,  when  I  was  a  boy,  of  “  a  negata. 

proteftant  gentleman,  who,  being  Ovid. 

in  company  with  fcveral  zealous  - Vix  c^^edere  poffis 

Roman- catholics,  and  quite  tired  ^uam  fbi  non  ft  amicus* - 

with  their  faints,  miracles,  and  other  H or.  Sat.  I.  ii,  19. 

ftujff  they  had  got  upon,  was  fallen 

faftallccp;  when  one  of  them,  gi-  TJ^RANCIS  I.  of  France  once 
ving  ah  account  ‘  how  Chrift  came  having  fate  a  good  while  in  a 

in  at  a  window,  where  fome  of  their  thoughfui  pofture,  with  his  elbow 
people  were  at  mafs,  in  the  form  of  on  the  table,  and  leading  his  head 
a  dove,  and  was  feen  apparently  to  on  his  wrift,"fomebody  afked  what 
ffiitter  about  the  room  for  fome  time  it  was  made  his  .majefty  fo  penfive  ? 
and  then  •flew  out  again ;’  the  dozing  He  took  no  notice  for  fome  time, 
prpteilant,  railing  up  his  head,  faid  but  at  laft,  ftarting  up,  he  cried, 
•  /li,e  knew  what  he  did,*  ‘  What  do  *  We  kings  are  a  parcel  of  rafcals/ 


•  aliSiSSL”  1 
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“  The  kings  of  Arem  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  iiiind ; 
for  as,  according  to  Tavernier, 
thefe  idolaters  are  perfuaded,  that, 
after  their  death  here,  they  (hall  re¬ 
vive  in  another  world,  where  the 
good  fhall  enjoy  all  forts  of  blifs, 
w'ithout  any  cafe  of  their  own,  from 
the  mere  free  bounty  of  God,  who 
will  provide  all  things  for  their 
'.pleafure,  in  recompenfe  of  their 
well-fpent  lives ;  but  that  the  bad 
fhall  fuffer  great  wants  and  miferies ; 
which  ' fhall  however  be,  in  fame 
meafure,  relieved  by  what  they  can 
■get  to  carry  out  of  this  world  with 
‘them ;  in  confcquence  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  the  great  bufinefs  of  their  lives 
is,  to  build  themfelves  large  cha- 
"pels  in  their 'royal  pagod,  and  there¬ 
in  a  monument;  all  which,  and 
great  cellars  underground,  they  are 
perpetually  cramming  with  gold  and 
filver,  and  all  forts  of  fine  houfhold 
furniture,  W’ith  thofe  gold  and  filver 
idols!  that  they  had  had  the.  moft 
veneration; for  in  their  lives,  befides 
an  elephant,  twelve  camels,  fix 
horfes,  and  a  pack  of  hounds,  that 
are  buried  alive  at  their  funeral,  for 
fhe  fame  piirpofe.*’ — Not  to  mention 
the  friends'  and  miftrefl'es  they  had 
been  particularly  fond  of,  who  were 
obliged  to  poifon  themfelves,  that 
they  might  diredly  go,  and  know, 
‘‘what  commands  tiiey  had '  for 
'‘*ri;tvernier.  .  •  - 

1  fiippofe  it’ was  on  the  fame  foot, 
that,  among  the  Huns,  “  the  people 
of  qualify  picked. out  a  certain  num¬ 
ber,  2p‘or  more,  of  their  chief  fa¬ 
vourites,  with' whom  they' made  all 
things  in  common ;  but,  whenever 
they  fhould  happen  to  die,  all  thefe 
were  to  be  buried  alive  with  thera.^’ 
Pro'copft^f^  PerJj an  *wary  3* 

Thef(i  {DCople  do,  as  the  world 
generally  does  in  their  whole  con¬ 
duct;  employ ‘ten  times  more  pains 
and  tafents  to  do  wrong,  with  great 
jaconyenicnce  and  bad  coBfequenccs 


to  themfelves,  than  it  would  coft 
them  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right, 
and  by  far  the  moft  obvious  .and  na¬ 
tural,  and  with  evident  convenience 
and  advantage  ;  nay,  and  thefe  too, 
fecure  and  unenvied  ;  yet  all  this  is 
done  on  a  fincere  motive  of  feif-love  ! 
The  cafe  is,  they  are  cheated  by  e- 
very  prefent  appearance,  and  are  the 
ever-ready  dupes  of  the  next  hour. 
One  would  think  it  would  be  the 
moft  likely  (but  that  experience 
fhew^s,  that  nothing  is  fo'unlikcly  to 
happen  as  the  thing  we  think  moft 
likely)  that  thefe  kings,  inftead  of 
the  mortal  pains  they  take  all  their 
lives  to  fecure  a  niean  and  precari* 
ous  fubfiftence',  and,  at  the  beft,  that 
could  not  laft  long,  though  deftgncd 
for  all  eternity,  would  alone  have 
taken  the  plain  and  fimplcft  way  of 
fecuring  an  ihexhauftible  fund  of  all 
they  could  defire, ‘to  enjoy  for  the 
whole  endlefs  courfe  of  their  exift- 
ence.  This  choice  feemed  to'  mee^ 
them  full  in  tlieir  path,  and  to  co¬ 
ver  and  take  up  the  whole  way,  fo 
that  it  was  almoft  impofSble  to  flip 
by  it,  into  any  little  narrow  dark 
dirty  alley  ;  yet  they  all  did  it;  and 
we  all  do  it  perpetually,  moft  of  us 
ill  o’jf  lives,  .but  all  in  various  oc- 
Crurrences  of  them.-  All  ‘  felling  out 
birthright  for  a  raefs  of  pottag^^ 
Perhaps  Rochefaucault  is  right, 
that  “  felf-Iove,'  as  well,  or  ill,  un¬ 
der  flood,  produces  all  the  virtues  or 
vices,*’  and  with  them  the  happinefs 
and  misfortunes  of-  life.  How  many 
fellows,  that  end  their  lives  at'  Ty. 
burn,  might  have  lived  plentifully 
and  with  reputation,  on  half  the 
induftry  and  talents  that  they  have 
employed  to  bring  them  to  the  gal¬ 
lows  1  '  '  V  -  - 

Men  have  l^cn  for  the  ‘moft  part 
•perverfe  and  \yicked,  in  proportibn. 
to  their  powers;  and'.‘when  Don 
Quevedo  wondered  he  faw  no  kmj^ 
in  hell  the  devil  bade  him  *■  looTt 
down  'a  Iftmkrng  'well,*'  that  hfe 
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tlTpught: , him  ^  to  j  f  why,*  faid  he, 
holding  hi?  nofe,  *  I  think  here  are 
but  few.*  f  I  don*^  know  what  you 
qall  few,*  faid  the  devil,  *  I  am  fure 
there  sure  all.” 


A  .NTOINE  de  RUFFI  was  a 
jfx  lawyer  of  a  very  particular 
Qatpp ;  he  apprehen4|d  he  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  lofs  of  a  poor  wo- . 
Q^n’?  caufe,  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerucdj  by.fome  inattention  and  nc- 
gledl  of  his,  and  returned  her  the 
vvbole  eftate  out  of  his  own.**  Mo- 
reri 

“  My  father  once  fat  on  the 
bench,  when  Sir  Bartholomew  Shore 
pleaded  ip  the  caufe  that  was  tried, 
^ud  came  home  with  him  in  his  cha¬ 
riot.  As  'foon  as  they  got  in,  my 
father  faid,  ‘  Sure,’  Sir  Bartholo- 
iXKw^  Vif  you  had  made  fuch  a  plea, 
that  poor  woman  muft  have  gained 
her  caufe*’  ‘  Why,  it  is  very  true, 
J4r  ..Ripbafdfon,*  repfied^  he>‘/  I 
p^er  thought  of  it.  ‘  I  expelled,* 
&id  my  father,  every  minute  you 
would  lay  your  finger  there.’  ‘  Why, 
ril  t^ll  you,  Mr.  Richardfon,  when  a 
caufe  is  not  of  confequcnce,  and  only 
between  obfeure  people,  we  never 
much  trouble  our  head?,  but  fay  juft 
what  comes  uppermoft."  Oy,‘  laid 
my  father, but  thys  was  that  poor 
creature’?  all,  perhaps,  who  may 
ftarye,  or  break  her  heart.*  ‘  Ah  ! 
ixiy  good  friend,  you  are  not  ufed  to 
tbefe  courts.” 

-  ->  r  ¥  •  ^  >  t 

-  LVI. 

; 

Moses  having  obliged  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  I/raei  to  Iwallqw  the 
^ey.  had  worflupp<d,  reduced  to 
powder,  anA  thrown  into  the  water, 
remembrance  ^  cavali- 
er^phy^ian,  wl^o  made  hi?  puritan 
j^|en4 '  who  had  been  fbrp ed,  to  feud 
h^  a  ftuhbocnb|oody  fl]ux,  drink 


up  the  Common-Prayer  Book^  boiled  tp’a 
pulp,  which  he  had  found  torn  to 
pieces,  and  fcattered  about  the  hall, 
as  he  came  in;  .fwearing  he  would 
not  preferibe  for  him,  ’till  he  had 
done  fo ;  when,  indeed,  he  would 
otherwife  have  preferibed  him  boi¬ 
led  paper.”  My  Jather% 

LXI. 

Tielding  fruit  after  his  kind^  nuhofe  feed 
is  in  itfelf 

Gsn.  I.  II. 

Every  virtue  and  every  vice, 
however  circumftanced  in  re¬ 
gard  to  us  and  our  apprehenfions, 
wiir,  in  the  end,  prove  its  own  re¬ 
warder,  or  puniftier,  in  its  furc  and 
neceftary  confequences,  to  vindicate 
the  perfeftion  of  all  things  (in 
their  degrees)  as  the  author  is  per* 
fe(ft.  We  plainly  can  fee  it  is  fo  in 
innumerable  inftances  of  cobimou 
life,  as  well  as  in  hiftory;  and  fhaU 
find  it  more  and  more  fq,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  wc  examine  and  look  a  little 
deeper,  and  more  inward  into  things, 
with  the  common  juftipe,  in  their  re¬ 
gard,  of  divefting  ourfeJLves  of  the 
prejudices  of  their  firft  appearances 
of  happinefs  or  mifery ;  and  taking 
in  the  whole  circle  of  wha^t  even  we 
can  penetrate,  here  ^nd  now;  at 
leaft  enough  to  give  us  good  grounds 
to  infer  more  and  more,  and  all.-p- 
Xhe  fovercign  juftice  of  thefc  eternal 
laws,  that  execute  thcndelves,  feems 
to  demand  this. 

In  reading  the  hiftory  of  the  great, 
how  frequently  does  one  find  by  the 
ev^nt,  that  it  was  a  misfortune  to 
theijn  to  have  obtajned  the '  things 
they  .wifhed,  and’  whicli  were  the 
objedt  bf^  their  ftruggjings,  and  ut- 
nxoft,  contention ;  for  as  this  was 
generally  more  and  more*  power,  it 
only  let  them  into  new  occafions  of 
feheming.^what  ended  in  thclir,  difad- 
^vantage  or  deftruaiom-'»-TJieif 
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own  power  fomctimes  became  too 
ftrbng  for  themfelves,  and  turned 
.  their  heads,  or  raiicd  an  oppofition 
of  jealoufy  that  was  too  ftrong  for 
them  ;  and  the  fame  happens  in  {>ro- 
portion,  juft  the  fame,  in  private 
life ;  ftnce,  conlidering  mankind’s  very 
ftiort  views  forward,  and  their  ut¬ 
ter  want  of  the  means  of  judging 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certain 
ty  of  future  contingencies  (to  them, 
for  there  are  none  fuch)  and  the 
conftant  wrong  bias  of  poor  felf- 
love ;  their  power,  riches,  rela¬ 
tions,  intereft,  their  very  health,  be¬ 
come  moft  frequently  a  lhare  to 
.  them. 

What  an  unhappy  fuccefs  was  that 
to  the  Borgia  family,  the  chufing 
-  Alexander  VI.  for  pope  !  which  be¬ 
came  fun,  water,  and  air  to  the 
horrible  qualities  within  him,  that 
.  would  have  diedj  or  but  juft  fprung 
up,  if  they  had  wanted  nourifhment. 

Who  would  have  thought^  in  Au- 
guflui's  time,  that  the  ‘  eternal  era-, 
pire’  was  in  300  years  to  become 
Chriftian,  from  an  obTcure  infant 
•then  born  in  a  defpifed  and  hated 
corner  of  the  world  1  and  in  600  td 
-  be  put  to  a  final  end,  by  a  little  A- 
^  rabian  {[xvQ  \  Yet  nature  and  provi¬ 
dence  were  working  at  the  root  for  this^ 
from  the  Very  firft  planting  of  this 
'  great  politico-moral  vegetable ;  and 
-the  feeds  were  gradually  ripenings 
’till  the  fiitnels  of  time,  when,  while 
the  emperor  Heraclius  was  fitting 
Cfmientedly'amongft  priefts  and  u>onks 
difpn  t^ing  ferioufty  aboitt  trifling 
puiiftilios  of  do(ftrine  and  faith,  Md- 
'  hornet,  at  the  head  of  a  vi^ftorious  ar-  ' 
myj  was  making  vaft  ftrieWs  towards 

•  nnnihllatHig  the  Roman  -empiire  and 
power^  and  tearing *rne  better  half  of 

■  the- World  trorti  Chniftianity  irfelf.  * 

This  w»s,'  with  a  vengeance,  catoh- 

•  ?ng  at  the  (bada>;r,  and  dropping- the 
fttbftancc/ 

•  Jmperium  fine  '■  ■■■  ■' 

Pi 


XLIV. 

ORD  Stair  had  uncon troulcd 
accefs  to  the  Duke  oi  Orleans,  at 
all  times  ;  on  fome  important  occa- 
flon,  probably,  he  came  into  his  cham¬ 
ber  when  the  Duke  was  drunk,  and 
in  bed  with  Mademoif^lle  de  Lijle, 
and  the  Cardinal  Dubois  fitting  by 
the  bed-fide.  ‘You  fee,  my  Lord, 
faid  the  regent  to  him,  how  France 
is  governed,  Jyr  a  bou^re  d'hrogne,  un 
ma'querean,  erfine  pntaine.'* 

“  I  n  the  time  of  the  rebellion  i  71 
he  demanded  an  audience  of  LeTvis 
XIV.  and  told  him,' he  had  certain 
intelligence  of  fiich  a  number  of  for¬ 
ces  that  were  then  ready  at  5/.  Malo*f 
to  be  embarked  for  England.**  The 
King  told  him  ‘  it  was  falfe,  and  he 
was  abufed.’  Stair  perfifted,  and 
took  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  in 
which  was  a  lift  of  the  different  re¬ 
giments  and  companies  that  compo- 
fed  this  embarkation,  and  all  the  ofti* 
cers  names.  The  King,  fo  urged,  put 
on  his  hat,  and  was  tufningaway;i^W/r 
clapped  on  his  hat.  The  King  im¬ 
mediately  uncovered  himfetf  again, 
and  faid,  Milord,  vousf^avez  ?meuxvo» 
Ire  devoir  que  moi** 

LXXIX. 

Fair  DtctKXQj,  celefiial  maid; 

Defcend  from  heav'n  to  beauty* s  aid ; 

Tho*  beauty  may  he^et  defire, 

*Tis  thou  mtifi  fan  the  lover  s  fire; 

For  beauty,  like  fuprenie  dovUnion, 

Is  beft  fiipported  by  ophtiott ; 

If  Decency  brings  no  f applies^ 

Opinion  fails,  and  hectuty  dies*  ■ 

Swiff^  Strephori  and.Chloc. 

De C E  N C y  ihould  ever  attend 
,on  aH  opr  other  qualities,  h^>w- 
ever  excellent,  to  make  them  amiarbie 
4r>d  refpedled,  as  the  decent  ©races 
ahvays  waited  on  Venus.  Hor.  0, 1. 4.6. 

There  is  in  eV.ery  thing  (or  ought 
to  be,  for  every  thing  is  capable  of 
tt)  a  certain  elegance,'  a  deitcacy,  a 
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neatnefs,  a  p'olifh’,'  that  can  alone 
make  it  agreeable ;  and  cannot  fub- 
firt,  or  be  preferved,  without  a -cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  attention  ;  which,  far 
fronr^  a  conftraifit,  for  this  would  de¬ 
feat  its  own  purpofe,  to  thofe  whofe 
lijcky  fjrm  of  mind  and  perfon  is 
meant  by  nature  to  engage,  will  be 
unfought  and  eafy 

The  fame  is  above  all  in  love,  and 
mod  in  decent  married  Jove,  in  friend- 
fhip,  in  relations,  from  mafter  to  fer- 
‘vant,  in  all  connexions  between  man 
and  man,  , 

But  we  are  liable,  from-  the  very 
lazinefs  and  indolence  of  our  nature, 
to  fall  into  a  certain  careleflhefs,  and 
habitual  inattention,  which,  by  de¬ 
grees,  degenerates  into  a  familiarity, 
and  treating  thofe  we  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  with  as  ourfelves,  which  never 
fails  of  producing  a  difregard  that 
borders  very  nearly  on  contempt; 
not  that  we  defpife  ourfelves  for 
what  we  are  fo  over  well  acquainted 
with,  but  we  (hall  infallibly  lofe  our 
refpeX  for  others  for  the  fame,  and 
ihall  as  furely  lofe  that  of  others 
for  us. 

Do  not  we  fee,  that  a  muzsy  fel¬ 
low,  who  has  nothing  in  him,  (hall 
conftantly  gain  a  fort  of  refpeX,  and 
an  opinion  of  wifdom,  only  from  his 
miftaking'himfelf  firft  to  be  wife ; 
and  then,  in  confequence  of  that  o- 
pinion  of  his,'  by  affeXing  a  grave 
and  folcmn  deportment  and  mien, 
(which  is  the  more  impofing,  as  it 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  is  the  ef- 
feX  of  his  own  conviXion  firft)  fe- 
duce  others  to  fuppofe  there  is  fome- 
thing  more  than  they  fee,  and,  in 
time,  begin  to  fee  fomething  more 
than  there  is,  that  warrants' his  own, 
and  the  opinion  he  hath,  by  this 
flow  and  fure  method,  cajoled  others 
into. 

Juft  fuch  a  one  was  Hugh  Ho¬ 
ward,  who,  by  means  of  his  name,> 
and  alFeXing  to  be  of  the  Norfolk 
family,  a  fmall  eftate  of  a  gentle- 

I 


man,  a  folemn  air,  and  flow  dif- 
courfe,  with  a  very  moderate  fmat- 
tering  of  polite  knowledge,*  covered* 
fo  well  an  extreme  ignorance  and  il¬ 
literacy,  that  he  eaftly  pafted  for  a 
leading  virtuofo  with  the  nobility, 
and  was  even  enough  confidered  as*  a’ 
fcholar  by  Bentley  himfelf,  to  make 
ufe  of  his  negociation  with  Tonfon,- 
which  produced  that  precious  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  of  Milton.” 

But  was'not  Bently  himfelf  a 
glaring  inftance  of  the  effeX  of  a 
fteady  fupercilious  air  of  learning, 
that,,  affuming  all  to  itfelf,  received 
all  from  others  ?  which  could  never 
have  been  effeXually  brought  about, 
but  from*  being  firft  himfelf  perfua- 
dedof  what  he  would  perfuade  them;  ' 
and  would  have  carried  it  all  his  life, 
if  he  had  kept  to  his  Greek  and' 
Latin;  but,  unhappily,  his  empti- 
nefs,  wantonly  becoming  familiar, 
in  Englifh,r  courted  the  contempt  it 
met  with;  and  even  though  many  of 
thofe  who  had  been  fo  long  feduced, 
fbeltered  themfelves  under  the  ftill- 
impofing  mafk  of  learned  dulnefs, 
and  grave  foppery,  the  moft  naufe- 
ous*  of  all*  foppery  !  as  Dr  M.  told* 
me,  ^  he  muft  needs  confefs,  his  old 
friend  had  failed  in  Milton,  but  was 
an  excellent  critic  in  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages.  ‘  Such,*  faid  I,  ‘  DoXor,  as 
I  always  told  you-  I  thought  him 
there,  and  you  now  find  him  here 
and,  depend  upon  it,  DoXbr,  a  man 
that  is  a  fool  in  Englifh,  will  never 
'  be  a  wit  in  Greek  and  Latin.*  But 

Dulnefs  is  facredin  a  grave  divine— ^ 

'  Pope, 

and,  In  proportion,  in  all  other  grave 
charaXers.  To  gain  refpeX,  be  grave. 
A  merry  fellow,  let  him  have  what 
qualities  he  will,  may  be  loved,  but 
never  refpeXed ;  whereas  a  grave  fel¬ 
low,  without  one  valuable  quality, 
and  who  even  poflelTes  the  leaft  what 
he  moft  pretends  to,  provided  he 
in  eameft  himfelf;:  (for 


I 
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Si  vis  mi  fiere^  dolendum  eft 

Primum  ipft  tibi -  Hor» ) 

will  certainly  pick  up  fools  enough 
that  will  refpe^  him,  and  his  good 
fcber  empty  fenfe  ;  and  thofe  who 
fee  through  him  will  be  borne  down 
^by  numbers,  and  their  proteft  appear 
envy.  Be  grave,  if  your  point  be 
refpe^f.  Do  not  we  fee,  that  even 
the  men  of  the  greateft  real  abilities, 
and  employed  in  the  moft  important 
affairs,  nay,  ^nd  who  arc  the  mod 
ftraitened  for  time,  are  yet  obliged 
to  the  farce  of  gravity,  and  to  be 
conveyed  to  Weftininder  as  ffowly 
as  their  horfescan  drag  them?  Con- 
iider  how  few  people  dare  trull  them- 
felvcs,  or  are  capable  of  thinking  for 
themfelves;  and,  of  thofe  few,  how 
very  few  have  refolution  to  oppofe 
or  .contradict  the  torrent  of  opinion, 
or  are  not  really  lulled  by  that  moft 
epidemical  dillemper,  even  to  human 
nature  itfejf,  lazmefs. 

Appearance  bribes  the  imagination, 
which  hath  a  ftrange  influence  on, 
and  violently  prepofleffes  the  judge¬ 
ment.  Gravity  is  wifdom^s  appear¬ 
ance,  and  very  ftage-drefs;  and  it  it 
has  juft  fenfe  enough  to  keep  its  own 
counfel,  and  not  become  wanton 
with  fuccefs,  will  maintain  its  firft 
hold  a  long  time ;  and,  without  much 
merit,  will  mufter  with  what  it  re- 
prefents;  whereas  the  moft  learned 
and  upright  judge  would  obtain  no 
refpeCi  to  his  perfon  and  qualities,  if 
he  was  to  fit  on  the  bench  in  his 
waiftcoat  and  night-cap.  But  if  gra¬ 
vity  alone,  which  is  a  baftard  decen 
cy,  can  acquire,  and  for  fome  time 
fupport  relpedt,  what  will  the  truey 
when  the  genuine  effeCf  of  fenfe  and 
virtue ! 

And  if  this  is  found  in  the  perfon 
and  real  and  unblemifhed  worth  of 
a  fmcere  Chriftian,  on  principle  and 
felf  eftablifticd  conviction,  void  of  fu- 
perftition;  with  the  mitis  fapientia  of 
|that  charming  charaj^er  ^  fuch  is  the 


height  of  what  human  nature  can  at  •, 
prclent  attain;  and  fuch  can  no 
more  fail  of  refpeCt,  nay,  a  (hadow  of ' 
the  'only  authentic  refpeift  we  feel  for 
God  himfelf,  than  the  real  body  can 
do  of  its  lhadow;  as  fuch  would  be 
a  godlike  man. 

LXXXL 

- - Vix  credere  pofjh 

§Uiai7iy  fibi  mn  Jit  amicus.  -■  ■  ■ 

Hor.  S.  I.  2.  29. 

ENRY  de  la  Tour  d’OIiergnes^' 
Vifeount  Turenne,  marlhal  of 
France,  married,  by  Henry  iV.’s 
procurement,  Charlotte  de  la  Mark, 
Dutchefs  of  Bouillon,  and  fovereign 
princefs  of  Sedan,  in  whofe  right* 
thele  titles  and  fovereignties  entered 
into  his  family,  though  he  had  no 
children  by  her ;  and,  indeed,  he 
leems,  by  the  ftory,  to  have  been 
more  concerned  for  glory  than  pof- 
terity,  fince  he  chofe  to  celebrate 
his  wedding-iiight,  by  faking  the 
fortrefs  of  Stenai  by,ftorm;  having 
before  made  his  dirpofitjons,  and 
prepared  every  thing  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  privily  quitted  the  bride 
and  all  the  conripany,  who,  with 
great  anxiety,  waited  his  return,  a- 
ftoniftied  at  fo  ftrange  an  accident, 
and  abfoluteiy  at  a  lofs  to  know 
what  was  become  of  him ;  'till  they 
were  informed,  by  the  fuccefs  of  a 
moft  furious  affauk  and  fire,  that 
he  had  been  wliere  they  would  Icaft 
have  thought  to  have  looked  for 
him.” — Voltaire,  not,  Henriad,  cant, 
Vni.v.99. 

Heroes  aCl  in  a  fuperior  fphere  to 
the  reft  of  the  .  world  ;  their  reafon 
is  not  like  the  reafon  of  others,  and 
their  conceptions  are  above  the  flight 
of  ordinary  men.  Such  alfo  was 
that  of  the  Brandenburg  worthy, 
recorded  by  the  King  of  Pruflia,  in 
his  “  memoirs  of  his  own  family 
who,  being  fimious  for  his  military' 
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atchicvem^nts,  fcorned  the  foft  and 
over-e^ernina^e  cuiiom  of  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  mankind,  who  are  wont  to 
piod  on  in  the  common  track,  and 
do  juft  as  their  fathers  had  done  ; 
but  he,  haying  married  the  moft 
beautiful  prjncefs  of  the  age,  went 
to  bed  to  hep,  on  his  wedding  night, 
armed  completely  in  fteej.  Memoirs 
of  ^randenhurj^. 

Sir  Thomas  Haamer’s  wearing  a 
pah'  of  w^hite  gloves,  on  the  like  oc¬ 
casion,  was  but  a  faint  copy  of  this 
heroic  politenefs.  See  “  Harvey's 
Utter  r  ' 

xcyi- 

Si  mihi  pergit  qiiss  volt  dicerty  ea  quae 
non  volt  audiet, 

"  ■  -  Non  tu  tuum  malum  aequo  animo 

feres  ? 

Ter.  And.  V.  4.  17. 

Those  who  can  give  a  jeft  can- 
nf>t  always  take  one;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  very  expertnefs  at  this  weap¬ 
on  is  a  fort  of  confequence  of  the 
nice  feeling  of  its  fharpnefs.  No  one 
was  ever  more  tender  and  fore  to 
raillery  than  fope,  who  was  fo  great: 
a  mafter  of  it,  nor  confequently 
more  refentfuJ;  too  ftrong  a  proof 
of -this  was  his  long  affair  with  Col¬ 
ley  Cibber,  whom  he  could  never 
forgive  his  treatment  of  himfelf  and 
fricncis  oh  occafion  of  their  Three 
Hours  after  marriage^  and  which  at 
lan-(as  his  ruling  pallion  grew  prq- 
portidnably  ftronger,  as  moft  of  the 
others  which  had  ftiared  vyith  it  drop¬ 
ped;,  off  one  by  one,  and  his  conftitu- 
tion  was  impaired)  drew  him  into 
grc4t  and  even  fatal  indiferetions, 
which  affeifted  not  only  his  bodily 
health,  but  the  reputation  of  perhaps^ 
his  moft  excellent*  work,  by  the  ab- 
furd  alteration  of  the  Hero,  and' 
rendering  it  by  that  means  no  more 
of  a  piece. 

*  The  great  Conde  made  it  one  of 
his  principai  diverGons  to  difeover 
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and  play  off,  other  people’s  ridicttle 
with  his  two  beaux  elprits,  the  Conpt 
dc  Mioffens  and  Sc.  Evremond.  This 
laft  happening  one  day  toalk  the  firft, 
in  the  gafety  of  his  heart,  after  part¬ 
ing  from  the  prince,  ‘  Whether  he 
did  not  believe  that  his  hjghnefs, 
who  was  fo  clear  fighted  in'difeover- 
ing  the  ridicule  of  others,  had  hiqi- 
felf  his  ridicule  V  and  diverting 
themfdves  and  their  friends  with 
this  ticklifti  fubje(ri ;  the  prince  hear¬ 
ing  ot  it,  {as  theie  things  generally 
come  round)  w’ould  never  forgive 
either  of  them,  bui  diftaaced  the 
Count,  and  took  away  the  other's 
captainfhip  of  his  guards.’-^ Z)e/  Alai^ 
zeauXt  vie  de  St,  Evremond^  p,  1 6. 

Probably  the  prince  did  not  fup- 
pofe,  from  this  refentment,  that  he 
could  not  take  a  jeft  as  well  as  any 
other  man,  but  he  faw  no  joke  in  it. 
The  fame  thing  has  a  very  .different 
appearance  in  two  feverai  perfons, 
when  f  myfelf  am  one  of  them.  Self- 
love  is  an  excellent  chymift  in  ex¬ 
trading  and  evaporatiug  all  the  ri¬ 
dicule  here.  Somebody  faid,  ‘  the 
eye  was  made  to  .  look  forward,  not 
backward.* 

‘  Fathfer  Petre  undertook  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
popery  ;  and,  among  other  argu¬ 
ments  that  he  was  prepared  with,, 
fet  out  with  this,  which  tliele  cafi*; 
ifts  commonly  urge,  and  which,  at¬ 
tacking  the  imagination  in  its-weak- 
eft  parts,  fear,  draws  in  marry -filjy 
people ;  \  wc’  faid  the  good  jefuic, 

*  deny  that  any  one  can  poflihly  be 
faved  out  of  our  church,  your  Grace 
allows  that  our  people  may  be  faved.* 
‘  No,  curie  yc,’  faid  the  Duke  ‘  I 
make  ho  doubt  but*  you  will  be  all 
damned  to  a  man.*  The  reverend 
lather  ftarted,  and  faid  gravely, 
^  Sir,  I  cannot  argue  with  a  perlon 
fo  void  ^of  all  charity,*  I  did  not 
exped,  my  reverend  father,*  faid  the 
Duke  calmly,  ‘  fuch  a  reproach 
from  you,  whoGe  whole  reafoning 
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with  mc'  was  founded  on  the  very 
fame  inftance  of  want  of  charity  in, 
yourfielf.*  A  man  mufl  be  iinreafon- 
able  indeed,  who  refufes  to  take  his 

own  money  back  again  in  excliange, 

•  ^ 

GUI, 

Tak  anvitw  yon  deft,  IJe  not  care  a 
bee'for  God, 

Scotch  Paor.  Dr  M. 

O  OME  officers  drinking  in  one 
of  their  tents,  with  the  cha¬ 
plain  of  the  regiment,  the  chaplain 
gave  them  for  a  toad  ^  the  King  of 
France/  ‘  What  do  you  mean  doc¬ 
tor  ;*  they  all  cried,  ‘  our  .capital 
enemy  !’  ‘  No  matter  for  that*  laid 

the  chaplain,  ‘  you  live  by  him.* 
After  fome  little  time,,  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  drank  to  the  chaplain,  ‘  come 
doctor,  here’s  your  old  friend  the 
devil.  ‘  Dear  colonel,*  faid'  the  doc¬ 
tor,  ii>  fome  flutter,  *  do  you  mean  to 
affront  me  ?*  ‘No  matter  for  that, 
niy  dear  doctor,  faid  the  Colonel, 
^  You  live  by  him.*  Dr  Sandylands. 

Letters  by  Mr  Pope ;  from  additions  to 
to  his  nxsorks  jujt  puhiifhed* 

1.  Mr  Pope  u  Mr  DfiNNts.* 

S.I  R,  May  3,  1721. 

called  to  receive  the  two  books 
of  your  letters  f  from  Mr  Con¬ 
greve,  and  have  left  with  him  the 

*Th  is  letter  to  Mr  Dennis  §  has  been  fup- 
prtlTcd,  becaofe  Mr  Pope  has  not  only  ridi¬ 
culed  him  ia  the  hdHtious  account  of  his  fren¬ 

zy,  but  aftef\*»ards  in  the  DuHclad. 

•j*  rhefe  books  were  intitied.  Original  Let¬ 
ters,  familiar,  moral,  and  critcal.  In  two  vo¬ 
lumes  8vo;  * 

§  On  the  fubjeft  of  Mr  Dennis’s  iJ]  treat¬ 
ment  by  Pope,  we  have  the  following  letter 
from  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

Mr  Steele  to  Mr  Lintot. 

“  Mr  Lintot.  Angufl.  4,  lyia. 

'  •*  Mr  Addifon  deCred  me  to  tell  you,  that 
he  wlu)Uy  difapproves  the  manner  of  treating 
Mr  Dennis  in  a  little  pamphke  by  way  of  Dr 


Iktle  money  I  am  In  ^your  debt* 

I  look  upon  myfelf  to  be  much  mono 
fo,  for  the  ‘  omiffions  you  have. 
‘  pieaied  to  make  in  thofe  letters  in 

*  my  favour,  and  fincerelyjoin  with 

*  you  in  the  defire,  that  not  the  lead  - 
‘  traces  may  remain  of  that  diffc- 

‘  Fence  between  us,  which  indeed  I 
‘  am  forry for'  »  You  naay  therefore 
believe  me,  without  either  ceremony 
or  lalfenefs,  ' '  , 

SIR, 

Your  mo fl  obedient, 
humble  fervant. 

A.  POPE”* 

11.  To  Jabez  Hughes,  Efq. 

“SIR,  ,  . 

I  have  read  over  again  your 
brother’s  play,  with  more  concern 
and  forrow  than  I  ever  felt  in  read¬ 
ing  any  tragedy. 

“  The  real  lofs  of  a  good  man 
may  be  called  a  diftrefs  to  the  world, 
and  ought  to  affedl  us  more'  than 
any  feigned  or  ancient  diftrefs,  how 
finely  drawn  foever. 

“  I  am  glad  of  an  occafion  to  give 
you,  under  my  hand,  this  teftimony, 
both  how  excellent  I  think  this  work 
to  be,  and  how  excellent  I  thought 
the  author.  I  am,  dtc.  * 

A.  POPE.*» 

'  Mr  Pope  to  Mr  Gay. 

S  I  R, 

All  the  books  which  have  been 
puWifted  here,  worthy  notice,  1  have 

Norris’s  account.*  When  be  thinks  fit  to 
take  notice  of  Mr  Dennis’s  obje^ions  to  his 
writings  f,  he  wHl  do  it  fn  a  way  Mr  Dennh 
(bail  have  no  jufV.  reafon  to  coroplain  of.  But 
when  the  papers  above-ukcn tinned  were  offer¬ 
ed  to  be  communicated  to  him,  he  faid  he 
coufd  not,  either  in  honour  or  confcience, 
be  privy  to  fuch  a  treatment,  and  was  forty  to 
hear  of  k.  I  am 

SIR, 

Your  very  bumble  iervant, 
RICHARD  STEEL  E.” 

•  Of  the  frenzy  of  Mr  John  Den — .  A 
narrative  written  by  Mr  Pope, 

I  Hemarks  upon  Cato. 
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conftantly  fent  as  you  diredled :  If 
I  have  with-held  my  opinion  of  their 
merit,  as  you  complain,  it  was  for 
many  reafons  T  judged  it  unneceflary. 
Why  do  you  fo  continually  attack  my 
vanity,  by  the  compliments  you  pay 
niy  judgment  ?  But  fince  you  feek 
fome  particulars  of  Mr  Pope,  whofe 
writings  T  profefs,  amongft  thou- 
fands,  to  be  an  admirer  of,  as  I  have 
often  intimated,  I  will  take  this  oc- 
cafion  to  inform  you  what  I  know 
concerning  him.  Many  pieces  of 
iiis.  The  ElTay  on  Criticifm ;  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock ;  The  ElTays  and 
Diflertations  on  Homer,  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  your  parts ;  and  one  proof 
of  their  excellency,  is  their  being 
naturalized  by  perfons  of  very  emi¬ 
nent  ability  and  rank.  Other  lan¬ 
guages  *  are  inriched  with  thefe  and 
others  of  his  works ;  yet,  would  you 
believe  it,  'he  has  tranflated  Homer, 
preferved  thefubiimity,  ftrength,  har¬ 
mony,  clofenefs,  and  every  other  ex¬ 
cellence  of  that  venerable  poet,  with¬ 
out  knowing  a  fyllable  of  Greek  f ; 
and  with  an  abfoliite  ignorance  of 
the  Englifh.  H  is  Effayon  Criticifm, 
is  a  fmooth  repetition  of  Vida’s  non- 
fenfc.  HisPaftoralsare  no  Paftorals. 
Nor  is  he  a  poet.  Thefe  things  arc 
ferayed  about  our  ftreets.  The  AJi- 
norum  crepitus y  the  din  of  Grub-ftreet 
pretenders  to  poetry,  and  falfe  cri¬ 
tics,  have  arofe  to  poifon  our 
judgements ;  fome  fay,  he  is  two  lit¬ 
tle  to  write  well ;  others,  that  he 
has  only  a  knack  of  writing ;  and 
thefe  wretches  all  write  themfelves, 
to  convince  us  it  is  without  a  knack  • 
cellars  are  full  of  their  murmurings, 
where,  like  fo  many  mercy lefs  chy- 
mifts,  they  violently  rack  and  tor¬ 
ture  nature  to  confefs  fome  worth 
fhe  has  not  in  her.  Mr  Pope  is  ac¬ 
counted  by  thofe,  not ,  his  enemies, 

•  They  Wve  been  tranflated  both  into 
French  and  Italian.  ‘ 

f  bee  Pope’s  Letter  to  Addifon  Jan.  30. 
17I3“U* 


of  overmuch  borrowing;  this  you 
will  rather  praife  than  difapprove, 
when  you  (hall  know,  that  the  fineft 
thoughts  of  the  beft  writers  were  ne¬ 
ver  made  ufe  of  by  him,  till  he  had 
improved  and  made  them  better. 
View  him  in  1  his  public  character,  he 
is  an  honour  to  our  nation ;  the  | 

good  and  wife  rejoice  that*  fuch  and  | 

fo  notable  a  genius  is  manifeded  a- 
mongft  us;  he  has  the  fatisfadlion 
of  not  having  lived  in  vain,  and 
has  obliged  the  valuable  part  of 
mankind,  and  is  beloved  by  all  the  | 
learned,  good,  and  wife.  View  him 
in  private  life,  .there  is  nothing  more  | 
amiable  and  endearing.  He  is  an 
example  of  the  duty  we  owe  our  pa¬ 
rents,  'and  the  love  we  ought  to  bear 
our  friends.  There  is  no  truth, 
if  what  I  tell  you  is  not  true  ;  no 

friendfliip,  if  I  ^im  not  your  friend.”  i 

1 

A  Poetical  addrefs.  To  Lady  Marv  j 
WoRTLEY  Montague.*  By  Mr 
Po?E,  From  the  fame  colleQion. 

In  beauty,  or  wit,  , 

No  mortal  as  yet 

To  queftion  your  empire  has  dar*d  : 

But  men  of  difetrning 
Have  thought  that  in  learning, 

To  yield  to  a  lady  was  hard. 

Impertinent  fchools. 

With  iniifly  dull  rules,  I 

Have  reading  to  females  deny’d : 

So  papifls  refufc 
The  Bible  to  ufe, 

Led  flocks  fliould  be  wife  as  their  guide. 

*Twas  a  woman  at  firft, 

(Indeed  (he  was  curd)  , 

In  knowledge  that  tafled  delight. 

And  fages  agree 
The  laws  fliould  decree 
To  the  fird  of  podedors  the  right. 

•  This  panegyric  on  Lady  Mavf  Wgriley 
Montague  might  have  been  fuppreded  by  Mr 
Pope,  on  account  of  her  having  fatirized  him 
in  her  verfes  to  the  imitator  of  Horace;  which 
abufe  he  returned  in  the  6rd  Sat.  of  the  fecond 
book  of  Horace. 

From  furious  Sappho  fcarce  a  milder 
fate, 

“  P— *d  by  her  loye,  or  libeird  by  her 
bite.?’  ■ 
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Then  bravely,  fair  dame, 
I^cfume  the  old  claim, 

I  Which  to  your  whole^fex  docs  belong  ; 
And  let  them  rt-ctive,  ' 

From  a  fecond  bright  Eve, 

The  knowledge  of  right  and  of  wrong. 

I  ^ 

But  if  the  firft  Eve 
Hard  doom-  did’  receive,- 
When  only  one  apple  had  Ihc, 

What  a  punilhment  new 
Shall  be  found  out  for  you. 
Who  rafting, have robVd the  whole  tree?” 

6f  Origin  Use  ^  Money  ; 
from  Dr  Smith's  Inquiry  into  tht  Na~ 
ture  and  Caujes  of  the  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions, 

HEN  the  divifion  of  labour 
has  been  once  thoroughly  e- 
ftablilhed,  it  is  but  a  very  fmall  part 
of  a  man’s  wants  which  the  produce 
of  his  own  labour  can  fupply.  He 
fupplies  the  far  greater  part  of  them 
by  exchanging  that  furplus  part  of 
the  produce  of  his  own  labour, 
which  is  over  and  above  his  own 
confumption,  for  fuch  parts  of  the 
produce  of  other  men’s  labour  as  he 
has  occafion  for.  Every  man  thus 
lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in 
fome  meafure  a  merchant,,  and  the 
fociety  itfelf  grows  to  be  what  is 
properly  a  commercial  fociety. 

-  But,  when  the  divifion  of  labour 
firft  began  to  take  place,  this  power 
of  exchanging  muft  frequently  have 
been  very  much  clogged  and  embar- 
ralTed  in  its  operations.  One  man, 
we  fliall  fupofe,  has  more  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  commodity  than  he  himfelf  has 
Qccafion  for,  while  another  has  lefs. 
The  former  confequentfy  would  be 
glad  to  difpofe  of,  and  the  latter  to 
purchafe,  a  part  of  this  fuperfiuity. 
But  if  this  latter  fhould  chance  to 
have  nothing  that  the  former  ftands 
in  need  of,  no  exchange  can  be  made 
between  them.  The  .  butcher  has 
more  meat  in  his  fhop  than  he  him¬ 
felf  can  confume,  and  thp  brewer 
and  the  baker  would  each  of  them 


be  willing  to  purchafe  a  part  of  k. 
But  they  have  nothing  to  offer  in  ex¬ 
change,  except  the  di&rent  produc¬ 
tions  of  their  refpeflive  trades,  and 
the  butcher  is  already  provided  with 
all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he  has' 
immediate  occafion  for»  No  exchange 
can,  in  this  cafe,  be  made  between 
thena.  He  cannot  be  their  merchant,, 
nor  they  his  cuftomers;  and  they 
are  all  of  them  thus  mutually  lefs 
ferviceable  to  one  another.  In  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  the  inconveniency  of 
fuch  fituations,  every  prudent  man» 
in  every  period  of  fociety,  after  the 
firft  eftabliihment  of  the  divifion  of 
labour,  muff  naturally  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  manage  his  affairs  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  have  at  all  times  by 
him,  befides  the  peculiar  produce  of 
his  own  induftry,  a  certain  quantity 
of  fome  one  commodity  or  other, 
fuch  as  he  imagined  few  people  would 
be  likely  to  refufe  in  exchange  for 
the  produce  of  their  induftry. 

Many  different  commodities,  it  is 
probable,  were  fucceifively  both 
thought  of  and  employed  for  this 
purpofe.  In  the  rude  ages  of  focie¬ 
ty,  cattle  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
.  common  inftninient  of  commerce  j 
and,,  though  they  muft  have  been  a 
moft  inconvenient  one,  yet  in  old 
times  we  find  things  were  freq,u(.ntly 
valued  according  to  the  number  of 
cattle  which  had  been  given  in  ex¬ 
change  for  them.  The  armour  of 
Diomed,  fays  Homer,  coft  only  nine 
oxen;,  but  that  of  Glaucus  coft  a. 
hundred  oxen.  Salt  is. faid  to  be  the 
common- inftruraent  of  commerce  and 
exchanges  in  Abyflinia;  a  fpecies  of 
fhells  in  fome  parts  of  the  coaft  of 
India;  dried  cod  at  Newfoundland  •, 
tobacco  in  Virginia;  fugar  in  fome 
of  our  Weft  India  colonies;  hides 
.  or  dreffed  leather  in  fome  other 
countries ;  and  there  is  at  this  day  a 
village  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  not 
uncooiinon)  I  am  told,  for  a  work- 
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man  to  carry  nails  inftead  of  money  or  coinage.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
to  the  baker’s  (hop  orihe  alc-houfe.  Pliny,  upon  the  authority  of  one 
In  all  countries,  however,  men  Remeiis  an  ancient  authorj  that,  till 
feem  at  laft  to  have  been  determined,  ihc  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  Ro-  ) 
by  irrefiftablc  reafons,  togive  the  pre-  mans  had  no  coined  money,  but 
ference,  for  this  employment,  to  made  ufe  of  undamped  bars  of  cop- 
metals  above  every  other  commodi-.  per  to  purchafe  whatever  they  had 
ty.  Metals  can  not  only  be  kept  occafion  for  Thefe  rude  bars,  there¬ 
with  as  little  lofs  as  any  other  com-  fore,  performed  at  this  time  the  i 
modity,  fcarce  any  thing  being  lefs  funftion  of  money.  \ 

‘  perifhable  than  they  are,  but  they  The  ufe  of  metals  in  this  rude  ^ 
can  likewife,  without  any  lofs,'  be  ftate  was  attended  with  two  very 
divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  confiderablc  inconveniences ;  firft, 
as  by  tufion  thofc  parts  can  ealily  be  .with  the  trouble  of  weighing  them  ; 
reunited  again ;  a  quality  which  no  and,  fecondly,  with  the  trouble  of 
other  equally  durable  commodities  a  (faying. them.  In  the  precious  me- 
*  pofTefs,  and  which  more  than  any  tafs,  where  a  fmall  difference  iu  the  j 
other  quality  renders  them  fit  to  be  , quantity  makes  a  great  difference  iu  * 
the  infirunients  of  commerce  and  the  value,  even  the  bulinefs  of  weigh- 
circulation.  The  man  who  wanted  iiig,  with  proper  exadlhefs,  requires 
to  buy.  fait,  for  example,  and  had  at  le^ff  very  accurate  weights  and  j 
•nothing  but  cattle  to  give  in  exchange  fcales.  The  weighing  of  gold,  in  ‘ 
for  it,  mu  ft  have  been  obliged  to  particular,  is  an  operation  of  foiuc  / 
buy  fait  to  the  value  of  a  whole  ok,  nicety.  In  the  coarfer  metals,  in-  [ 
or  a  whole  (heep  at  a  time.  He  deed,  where  a  fmall  error  would  be 
could  feldom  buy  lefs  than  this,  be-  of  little  con(cquencc,  lefs  accuracy 
caufe  what  he  was  to  give  for  it.  would,  no  doubt,  be  necelTary.  Yet  ' 

'  could  (eldom  be  divided  without  lofs;  we  (hould  find  it  exceftively  trouble-  I 
and  if  he  had  a  mind  to  buy  more,  fomc,  if  every  time  a  poor  man  had 
he  muft,  tor  the  (ame  reafons,  have  ■  either  occafion  to  buy  or  fell  a  far- 
.  been  obliged  to  buy.  double-  or  triple  thing’s  worth  of  goods,  he  was  o-  ^ 
the  quantity,  the  value,  to  wit,  of  bliged  to  weigh  the  farthing.  The 
two  or  three  oxen,  or  of  two  or  three  operation  of  affaying  is  (till  more 
Ihe^p.  If,  on  the  contrary,  inftead  difficult,  ftHl  more  tedious,  and,  un- 
of  (heep  or  oxen,  he  had  metals  to  lefs  a  part  of  the  metal  is  fairly  melt- 
give  in  exchange  for  it,  he  could  ed  in  the  crucible,  with  proper  difi*  - 
eafily  proportion  the  quantity  of  the  folvents,  any  conclufion  that  can  be 
metal  to  the  precife  quantity  of  the  drawn  from  it,  is  extremely  uncer- 
commodiiy  which  be  had  immediate  tain.  Before  the  inftitution  of  coin- 
occafion  for.  ed  money,  however,  unlefs'-they 

Different  metals  have  been  made  went  through  this  tedious  and  difft- 
nic  of  by  different  nations  for  this  cult  operation,  people  mnft  always 
purpofe.  Iron  was  the  common  in-  have  been  liable  to  the  groffeft  frauds 
ftrument  of  commerce  among  the  and  impofitions,  and,  inftead  of  a 
ancient  Spartans;  copper  among  the  pound  weight  of  pure  filver,  or  pure 
ancient  Romans ;  and  gold  and  fil-  copper,  might  receive,  in  exchange 
ver  among  all  rich  and  commercial  for  their  goods,- an  adulterated  corn- 
nations.  pofition  oif  the  coarfeft  and  cheapeftj 

Thofe  metals  feem  originally  to  materials,  which  had,  however,  in 
have  been  made  nfe  of  for -this  pur-  their  outward  appearance,  -been 
pofc  in  rude  bars  without  any  (lamp  made  to  refemble  thofe  metals.  To* 
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prevent  fuch  abufes,  to  facilitate  ex¬ 
changes,  and  thereby  to  encourage 
all  forts  of  induftry  and  commerce,, 
it  has  been  found  neceffary,  in  ail 
countries  that  have  made  any  confi- 
derable  advances  towards  improve¬ 
ment,  to  affix  a  public  ftamp  upon 
certain  quantities  of  fuch  particular 
metals,  as  were  in  thofe  countries 
commonly  made  ufe  of  to  purchafe 
goods.  Hence  the  origin  of  coined 
money,  and  of  thofe  public  offices 
called  mints;  inftitutions  cxadtly  of 
the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  the 
aulnagers  and  ftampmafters  of  wool¬ 
len  and  linen  cloth.  All  of  them 
are  equally  meant  to  afeertain,  by 
means  of  a  public  (lamp,  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  uniform  goodnefs  of  thofe 
different  commodities  when  brought 
to  market. 

The  firft  public  (lamps  of  this 
kind  that  were  affixed  to  the  current 
metals,  feem  in  many  cafes  to  have 
been  intended  to  afeertain,  what  it 
was  both  moll  difficult  and  moft  im¬ 
portant  to  afeertain,  the  goodnefs  or 
finenefs  of  the  metal,  and  to  have  re- 
fembled  the  fterllng  mark  which  is 
at  prefent  affixed  to  plate  and  bars  of 
filver,  or  the  Spanilh  mark  which  is 
fometimes  affixed  to  ingots  of  gold, 
and  which  being  ftruck  only  upon 
one  fide  of  the  piece,  and  not  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  furface,  afeertains 
the  finenefs,  but  not  the  weight  of 
the  metal.  Abraham  weighs  to  E- 
phron  the  four  hundred  (hekels  of 
filver  which  he  had  agreed  to  pay 
for  the  field  of  Machpelah.  They 
are  faid  however  to  be  the  current 
money  of  the  merchant,  and  yet  are 
received  by'weight  and  not  by  tale, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  ingots  of  gold 
and  bars  of  filver  arc  at  prefent. 
Tlie  revenues  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
kings  of  England  are  faid  to  have 
been  paid,  not  in  money  but  in  kind, 

.  that  is,  in  vi<5luals  and  proyifions  of 
all  forts.  William  the  Conqueror  in¬ 
troduced  the  cuftom  of  paying  them 
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in  money.  This  money,  however, 
was,  for  a  long  time,  received  at  the 
exchequer,  by  weight,  and  not  by 
tale.  ‘  „ 

The  inconveniency  and  difficulty 
of  weighing  thofe  metals  with  ex- 
a^iiefs,  gave  occafion  to  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  coins,  of  which  the  ftamp,  • 
covering  entirely  both  fides  of  the 
piece,  and  fometimes  the  edges  too, 
was  fuppofed  to  afeertain  not  only.! 
the  finenefs,  but  the  weight  of  the 
metal.  Such  coins,  therefore,  were 
received  by  tale  as  at  prefent,  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  weighing. 

The  denominations  of  thdfe  coins 
feem  originally  to  have  •  expreffed 
the  weight  or  quantity  of  metal 
contained  in  them.  In  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius,  who  firft  coined 
money  at  Rome,  the  Roman  at  t)r 
pondo  contained  a  Roman  pound  of 
good  copper.  ,  It  was  divided  in  the 
(ame  manner  as  our  Troyes  pound, 
into  twelve  ounces,  each  of  which 
contained  a  real  ounce  of  good  cop¬ 
per.  The  Englifti  pound  fterlingi  in 
the  time  of  Edward  L  contained  si 
pound,  Tower  weight,  of  Giver,  of  a 
known  finenefs.  The  Tower  oound 
feems  to  have  been  foroething  more 
than  the  Roman  pound,  and  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  the  Troyes  pound. 
This  laft  WHS  not  introduced  into 
the  mint  of  Er^land  till  the  i8th  of 
Henry  Vlll.  The  French  livre  con¬ 
tained  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
a  pound,  Troyes  weight,  of  filver  of 
a  known  finenefs.  The  fare  of  Troyes 
in  Champaign  was  at  that  lime  fre¬ 
quented  by  all  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  weights  and  meafures 
of  fo‘  famous  a  market  were  general¬ 
ly  known  and  efteemed.  Ttie  Scots 
money  pound  contained,  frotn  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  firft  to  (fiat 
of  Robert  Bruce,  a  pound  of  filver 
of  the  fame  weight  and  finenefs.  with/ 
the  Englilh  pound  fterling.  Eng- 
]i(h,  French,  and  Scots  pennies  too, 
contained  all  of  them  priginally  a 
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real  pennyweight  of  filver,  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  ounce,  and  the 
two  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a 
pound.  The  (hiJIIng  too  feems  ori¬ 
ginally  to  have  been  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  a  weight.  IVhefi  nvheaf  is  at 
twelve  Jloiliings  the  quarter^  fays  an  an¬ 
cient  ftatute  of  Henry  III.  the//  nuaftel 
bread  a  farthing  Jhall  ^  igh  eUve/i 
Jhillings  and  four  pence.  The  propor¬ 
tion,  however,  between  the  (hilling, 
and  either  the  penny  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  pound  on  the  other,  feems 
not  to  have  been  fo  conftant  and  u- 
hiform  as  that  between  the  penny 
and  the  pound.  During  the  firft 
race  of  the  kings  of  France,  the 
French  fou  or  (hilling  appears  upon 
different  occadons  to  have  contained 


fixty-fixth  part  of*  their  original  va- 
lue.  By  means  of  thofe  operations, 
the  princes  and  fovereign  dates  which 
performed  them,  were  enabled,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  to  pay  their  debts  and  to 
fulfil  their  engagements  with  a  fmal- 
ler  quantity  of  filver  than  would  o- 
therwife  have  been  requifite.  It  was 
indeed  in  appearance  only;  for  their 
creditors  were  really  defrauded  of  a 
part  of  what  was  due  to  them.  All 
other  debtors  in  the  ftate  were  aU 
lowed  the  fame  privilege,  and  might 
pay  with  the  fame  nominal  fum  of 
the  new  and  debafed  coin  whatever 
they  had  borrowed  in  the  old.  Such 
operations,  therefore,  have  always 
proved  favourable  to  the  debtor,  and 
ruinous  to  the  creditor,  and  have 


five,  twelve,  twenty,  fprty,  and  forty- 
eight  pennies.  Among  the  ancient 
Saxons  a  (hilling  appears  at  one  time 
.to  have  contained  only  five  pennies, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may 
have  been  as  variable  among  them 
as  among  their  neighbours,  the  an¬ 
cient  Franks.  From  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  among  the  french,  and 
from  that  of  Williain  the  Conqueror 
among  the  Englilh,  the  proportion 
between  the  pound,  the  (hilling,  and 


fometimes  produced  a  greater  and 
more  univerfal  revolution  in  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  private  perfons,  than  could 
have  been  occafioned  by  a  very  great 
public  calamity. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  money 
has  becoine  in  all  civilised  nations 
the  uniyerfal  inftrument  of  com¬ 
merce,  by  the  intervention  of  which, 
'  goods  of  all  kinds  are  bought  and 
fold,  ®r  exchanged  for  one  another. 

What  are  the  rules  wfiich  men 


the  penny,  feems  to  have  been  uni-  naturally  obferve  in  exchanging  them, 
formly  the  fame  as  at  prefent,  though  either  for  money  or  for  one  another, 
the  value  of  each  ha^  been  very  dif-  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  examine, 
ferent.  for  in  every  country  of  the  Thefe  rules  determine  what  may  be 
world,  I  believe,  the  avarice  and  in-:  called  the  relative  or  exchangeable 
juftice  of  princes  and  fovereign  ftates,  value  of  goods, 
abufing  the  confidence  of  their  lub-  The  word  valuct  it  is. to  be  ob- 
je(51s,  have  by  degrees  diminifhed  the  ferved,  has  two  different  meanings, 
real  quantity  of  metal  which  had  and  fometimes  expreffes  the  utility  of 
been  Originally  contained  in  their  fome  particular  obje<5I,  and  fome- 
coins.  The  Roman  as,  in  the  latter  times  the  power  of  purchafing  other 
ages  of  the  republic,  was  reduced  to  goods  .yvhich  the  poffeffion  of  that 
the  twenty  fourth  part  of  its  origi-  obje^f  conveys.  The  one  m^y  be 
nal  value,  and,  initead  of  weighing  called,  *  value  in  ufe;*  the  other,- 
a  pound,  came  to  weigh  only  half  rvalue  in  exchange.*  The  things 
an  ounce.  The  Eiigiiln  pound  and  which  have  the  greateft  value  in  ufe 
penny  contain  at  prefent  about  a  have  frequently  little  or  no  value  in 
third  only;  the  Scots  pound  and  exchange;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
penny  about  a  thirty-fixth  ;  and  the  thofe  wnich  have  the  greated  value 
French  pound  and  penny  about  a  in  exchange  have  frequently  little  dr 
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lio  value  in  ufe.  Nothing  is  more 
Ufeful  than  water :  But  it  will  pur- 
chafe  fcarce  any  thing  ;  fcarce  any 
thing  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  it; 

^ - -L.  ^  .  . . . 
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itin  Eptsti.e  to  a  Frirnd,  of  -whofe 
Health  and  Succefs  the  Author  had  heard  after 
a  long  Abfence. 

- -  ■  ■■rcccptb 

Duice  mihi  furere  clt  amico. 

Thou  dcarcfl  of  friends,  by  my  hedrt  e- 
vcr  known, 

Whofe  enjoyments  and  fuff ’rings  have  ftill 
been  my  Own  ; 

Since  early  we  met  in  fufceptible  youth. 

When  glowing  with  virtue,  and  toiling  for 
truth. 

To  God  one  petition,  with  fteady  regard. 

With  ardour  inceifant,  my  fpirit  preferr’d. 

Thy  life  to  protract,  and  thy  bleflings  aug¬ 
ment  ; 

Now  my  wilh  is  obtain’d,  and  my  boibm  con¬ 
tent.' 

You  afle  by  what  means  I  my  livelihood  gain, 

.  And  how  my  long  conflict  with  fortune  main¬ 
tain  ?  ‘ 

The  quedion  is  kind ;  yet  I  cannot  tell  why 
*ris  hard  for  a  fpirit  like  mine  to  reply. 

If  a  friend  with  a  friend  mufk  be  free  and  (in- 
cerc, .  N 

My  vefture  is  fimplcj  and^fbber  my  cheer. 

But  though  few  my  rcfources,  and  vacant  my 
purfe, 

One  comfort  remains,  things  can  fcarcely  be 
,  worfe. 

*Tis  vain  to  repine,  as  philofophers  fay ; 

So  1  take  what  is  offer’d,  and  live  as  1  may. 

To  my  wants,  ftill  returning,  adapt  my  fup- 
plics, 

And  find  in  niy  hopes  what  my  fortune  de¬ 
nies.  , 

To  the  wealthy  and  great  had  I  keenly  ap- 
piy’d; 

Had  I  pimp’d  for  their  pleafures,  or  flatter’d 
their  pride ; 

Or  practis’d  fuch  arts  as  arc  objects  of  hope, 
And  earn’d  an.cftatc  by  deferving  a  rope ) 

In  riches  and  fplendor  1  then  might  have 
flam’d, 

For  learning,  for  virtue,  for  ev’ry  thing  fam’d. 
The  fhoe-black,  the  coiner,  the  gameitcr,  the 
fmugglcr. 

The  bully,  the  player,  the  mimic,  the  juggler. 
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A  ’  diamond,  on  the  contrary,  has 
fcarce  any  value  in  ufe';  but  a'  very 
great  quantity  of  other  goods  ma^ 
frequently  be  had  in  exchange  for  it. 

- - -  -■■■:•  >  . .  • 

TRY. 

The  finger  of  ballads,  the  teller  of  fortunes, 
And  others  of  equal  refpeft  and  importance, 
Find  high  reputation,  and  ample  fubfiflence. 
While  craving  necefllty  Hands  at  a  diftance. 

But  who  could  detersnine,  in  fOundiiefs  of 
brain. 

By  prieflhood  or  poetry  life  to  fuftain  ? 

Our  Maker  to  ferve,  or  our  fouls  to  improve. 
Are  tafks  felf-rewarded,  and  labours  of  love. 
Such  with  hunger  and  infamy  bell  are  re^ 
pay’d ; 

’Tis  glorious  to  flarvc  by  fo  noble  a  trade ! 

*Tis  guilt  and  ambition  fur  priefls  to  pretend 
Their  fame  to  advance,  or  their  fortune  to 
mend  :  '' 

Their  fame  and  their  fortune,  by  pious  man^' 
kind, 

Are  fuch  trifles  efieem’d,^  as  no  mortal  (hould 
mind. 

Nor  Icfs,  by  the  world,  is  the  heav’n-gifted 
bard, 

In  his  labours  abandon’d,  to  find  their  reward* 
Can  fenfations  like  thirft,  cold,  or  hunger  in¬ 
vade 

That  breaft  which  Apollo  his  temple  has 
made  ? 

On  ParnafTus’s  top  his  inheritance  liei^ 

And '  who  can  be  iVretched  fo  near  to  the 
(kies  ? 

For  him  fwcet  ambrofia  fpontaneoufly  grows ; 
For  him  Aganippe  fpontaneouily  flows. 
Though  the  beverage  be  cool,  and  aetherial 
the  diet. 

Fine  fouls  thus  regal’d  (hould  be  happy  and 
quiet. 

But  t,  who  (iiBHantial  nutrition  require, 

Would  rather  the  Mufes  (hohld  feed,  than  in- 
fpire  ; 

And  whilft  lofty  Pindiis  my  fancy  explores,  » 
To  earth  the  wild  fugitive,  Htiiigcr,  refibres; 
Yet,  left  what  1  mean  be  obfcurely  exprefs’d. 
No  call  is  unanfwer’d,  no  want  unrbdrefi’d  ; 
But  other  rcf)urces  (upply  what  is  wanting;  . 
Lefs  barren  cmploynietits  thah  preaching  ob 
chanting. 

For  thee,  whom  I  glory  to  claiifl  as  my  friend^ 
May  (tars'  more  propitious  thy  labours  at¬ 
tend  ; 

On  earth  be  thy  ^rofpefts  flili  fmiling  and 
bright; 

And  thy  portion  hereafter  immortal  delight. 

'COSMOPHTLVS.  . 
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*  *  i  * 

Awake  my  lyrcf  returning  fpring, 

With  fmiles,  ’  from  thine  accuitom’d 
fWng, 

Invokes  the  votive  lay. 

The  tempeft  flics  :  Where  Fortha  flowB 
Meandring,  fee  the  budding  ro^l 
See  hills  and  valleys  gay. 

Remote  amid  the  deepening  grove 
The  conflant  turtle  woos  his  love^ 

And  lively  linnets  Hng  : 

While  fportivc  lambs  along  the  lawn^ 

With  evening,  or  with  early  dawn, 

JBlefs  the  reviving  fpring. 

Down  thro*  the  flow’ry  winding  dale,* 

With  warblings  wild,  the  balmy  gale 
Conveys  the  numcro'„  strains  i 
While  rural  maids  and  fwains  advance, 

And  mingling  in  the  meafur’d  dance, 

,  Beat  the  refeunding  plain. 

To  virtue  dear,  dear  to  the  mule, 

Thcfe  icencs  of  Innocence  diflufe 

Joy  thro*  the  blamelefs  bread. 

^  Unknown  to  fame,  or  tinfeUflate, 

Safe  in  fome  filvan  calm  retreat, 

O.may  I  llill  be  blefs*d. 

At  cafe  beneath  the  blooming  fpray. 

Let  me  enjoy  the  vernal  day, . 

Amid  the  rural  throng  : 

While  fipiling  love,  with  fparkling  eye, 
Flutters  on  purple  pinions  by, 

.And  wakes  the  waibling  fong. 

W.  D. 
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To  a  Ladt,  en  her  Birth* Day,  Joon  after  the 
Death  of  her  Father^ 


••  \ 

Lady,  accept  the  votive  lay,  , 

That  gratulates  thy  natal  day. 

1  alk  no  Heliconian  maid, 

1  a(k  not  even  Apollo’s  aid, 

>To  garnifli  with  poetic  art, 

The  language  of  an  ardent  heart. 

.  1  bend  at  truth’s  unblemilh’d  Cbrine, 

And  not  before  the  flatt’ring  nine. 

Lady,  accept  the  faithful  lay, 

/That  gratulates  thy  natal  day. 

11. 

May  heav’d  that  made  thee  wife  and 
Preserve  thee  with  peculiar  care ! 


But,  (hould  dark  clouds  of  grief  ari/c  ; 

For  griefs  aflail  the  .fair  and  wife, 

May  beams  of  confolation  come, 

Streamidg  athwart  th*  incumbent  gloom. 
And  thy  cnlight’ncd  mind  pofTefs, 

With  vifions  of  returning  peace. 

Yci.,  hcav’n  that  made  thee  wife  and  fair. 
Shall  guard  thee  with  peculiar  care. 

P.  S. 
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The  Genealogy  of  Good  Manners, 

✓ 

WITH  Dame  Good  Nature,  Sir  Good  Senfe, 
Courtlhip,  for  wedlock,  did  commence; 
And  all  good  people  thought  it  fit 
They  (hould,  by  marriage-knot,  be  knit.  ' 
Out  of  his  hand  the  parfon  gave  her 
To  him,  to  hold  her,  aud  to  have  her  ; 

Tho*  he  ’gainft  one  word  made  protell ;  , 
Anfwcring,  for  better,  and  for  he]},  ^  ' 

At  nine  months  end  they  both  were  gaiqers 
Of  a  fair  daughter,  call’d  Good  Manners, 
With  father’s  wit,  and  mother’s  nature, 

Angel  in  heart,  and  foul,  and  feature. 

J.  M. 


Aristotle’s  /aHermias. 

VIRTUE  !  thou  fource  of  pure  delight. 
Whole  rugged  mien  can  ne’er  affright 
The  man  with  courage  fir’d  ; 

'For  thee  the  foils  of  Greece  have  run 
To  certain  ills,  which  others  Ihun, 

And  gbrioufiy  expir’d. 

j  \ 

Whene’er  thy  facred  feeds  take  root. 
Immortal  arc  thy  flow’rs  and  fruit. 
Unfading  arc  the  leaves  ; 

Dearer  than  ImHes  of  parent  kind. 

Or  balmy  fleep,  or  gold  refin’d, 

Are  joys  thy  triumph  gives. 

\ 

'For  thee  the. twins  of  mighty  Jove, 

For  thee  divine  Alcidcs  llrovc. 

From  vice  the  world  to  free ; 

For  thee  Achilles  quits  the  light. 

And  Ajax  plunges  into  night. 

Eternal  night,  for  thee. 

Hermias,  the  darling  of  mankind. 

Shall  leave  a  death lefs  name  behind. 

For  thee  untimely  flain  ; 

As  long  as  Jove’s  bright  altars  blaze,  ' 
His  worth  will  furnifh  grateful  praiie. 

To  ail  the  Mufe’i  uaia. 
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Remarks  on  Britijh  Antiquities  ;  viz.  i.  The  origin  and  ceremony  of  judicial  com^ 
bats.  2.  The  folemnities  of  ancient  *mrits.  3.  The  ancient  and  modern  ufe  of  ar^ 
snorial  figures.  4.  The  form  of  funeral  fervice.  By  William  Borchwick, 
Efq>  LondontM.\XTrKY  \  Edhiburghy  Gordon,  Creech. 

The  find  fe<dion  of  thefe  remarks  exhibits  a  furprifing  fimilarity  in 
‘matter  to  the  celebrated  traid  of  SeldeOj^ntitled  the  Duello,  or 
fingle  combat. 

Mr  Borthwick.  i.  *  Where  differences  could  not  be  determined  by  clear  tedi- 
mony,  the  party  accufed  was  allowed  to  purge  himfelF,  either  canonica  or  legalis  f . 
The  firft,  which  was  by  oath,  was  called  canonica^  becaufe  it  was  law* 
ful ;  the  other,'  which  was  either  per  aquam  candentem,  fcrrum  ignitum,  or  da^  ' 
cllumy  was  called  vulgaris  p.  i. 

Mr  Seiden^  i.  •  The  judicial  duels  are  by  fome  legal  or  ordinary  proceeding 
managed,  and  are  part  of  the  number  of  the  ancient  trials,  whichv  were 
either  canonicae  or  vulgares.  The  canonicae  were  fuch  as  relied  upon  church- 
dodlrine  and  religion;  as  efpecially  oath  and  receiving  the  eucharill;,  both 
which  in  England  among. the  Saxons  were  in  ufe.  The  vulgares  (called 
exploratoriae  purgationes,  or  probae),  which  were  theantient  ordeals  thus  di¬ 
vided,  fiery i  *watry^  and  of  camp  fights  which  is  the  duello  ;*  Selden^s  works, 
vol.  3.  p.  66. 

Mr  Borth^wick,  2.  *  Judicial  trials  by  combat  in  Britain,  have  been  ufed 
both  in  criminal  and  in  civil  caufes ;  in  criminal,  as  in  appeals  of  treafon, 
felony,  and  murder ;  in  civil,  caufes  relating  to  points  of  honour,  and  to 
land-rights  ;*  p.  2. 

Mr  Selden.  2.  ‘  The  duel  mzj  be  admitted  to  be  either  criminaftoT  civil  z 
Criminal  being  waged  for  purgation  of  an  imputed  crime  %  civil,  when  for  de¬ 
ciding  controverfy  touching  private  wrongs  or  interefts  ;*  p.  69. 

Mr  Bortfywick.  3.  *  In  the  third  year  of  Richard  11.  a  duel  was  fought 
inNew  palace  yard,  Weftminller,  between  Sir  John  Anncfly  and  Thomas 
Cathcrington,  Efq.  The  former  accufed  the  latter  for  having  delivered  the 
caftle  of  Saintfalvour  in  Normandy  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  de¬ 
fendant  was  killed  on  the  fpot  ;*  p.  6. 

Mr  Selden.  3.  *  John  of  Aniley,  Knight,  jmpealed  Thomas  Cathrington, 
Efquire  of  treafon,  viz.  that  he,  for  a  great  fum  of  money,  yielded  up  the 
caftle  of  St.  Saviours  in  #the  ifle  of  Conftantine  in  France  to  the  French, 
when  as  he  might  well  have  defended  it,  having  fufficient  of  all  provifion, 
in  qua  caufa  cum  eodem  armigero  armorum  lege  obtulit  fe  pugnaturum. 
The  matter  was,  upon  divers  doubts  and  obftacles  delayed,  in  Edward  the 
III.’s  life  time,  and  proceeded  as  little  until  3.  Richard  II.  &c.*  p.  74.. 

Mr  Borth^vici.-  4.  ‘  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  fame  King,  a  duel  was 
fought  in  prefence  of  the  King  and  the  peers,  between  an  Englifh  fqui^ 
called  John  Wellh,  and  a  fquire  of  Navarre,  who  accufed  him  of  high 
treafon.  The  Englilhman  overcame  his  antagonift  ;  who,  befides  the  igno¬ 
miny  of  being  vanquifhed,  was  by  the  King  adjudged  to  be  hanged  ;* 

p.  6. 

Mr  Selden.  4.  ‘  Some  five  years  after,  upon  judgement  of  the  parlia-  • 
^  f  The  flip  agaiaft  grammar  ia  this  firft  fentence,  does  not  appear  ia*  Selden. 
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ment  then  holden,  a  combat  was  fought  between  one  Mortileto  de  Vilenos^ 
’  a  Navarrois  appellant,  and  an  Englifh  fquire,  called  John  Waifh,  defen¬ 
dant.  The  arcufation  was  of  treafon  ;  bui  the  truth  was,  that  the  chief 
motive  of  Mortileto*s  quarrel,  (as  himfelf  afterwards  overcome  confelfed) 

,  was  a  former  difcovered  clofc  combat  between  his  wife  .and  the  efquire. 
But  long  fince  Mars  himfelf  was  in  that  fault.'  Ob  quam  caufam  (faith 
Walfingham)  idem  Navarrus  regali  judicio  (qui  ad  fpedlaculum  duelli  cum 
principibus  regni  fui  confiderat)  tradus  et  lufpenfus  fuit.  Although  the 
Queen  and  divers  others  very  earneftly  entreated  his  pardon  ;*  p.  75. 

There  are  other  itriking  refemblances  between  this  and  the  tra<5t 
of  Mr  Selden.  But  no  reterence  in  the  former  is  made  to  the  latter. 
And  to  hold  out  fads  to  the  public  in  a  manner  more  iraperfed  than  they 
are  to  be  found  in  preceding  w^riters,  though  a  common  fault,  is  juftly  to 
be  reprehended.  For  books  are  thus  multiplied,  without  adding  to  infor¬ 
mation. 

In  the  fedion  concerning  the  folemnities  of  antient  writs,  the  author  ap- 

*  pears  to  have  confulted  Mr  Madox  in  his  hillory  of  the  exchequer,  and  in 
his  colledion  of  antient  charters  and  inhruments.  Yet  no  appeals  are 
made  to  thefe  works.  And  he  has  contrived  to  render  his  remarks  of  little 
ufe  or  importance,  by  examining  no  point  to  thebottom^  and  bypaffing  care- 
lefsly  from  one  objed  to  another* 

In  the  chapter  concerning  the  antient  and  modern  ufe  of  armorial  fi¬ 
gures,  there  is  fome  Ihow  and  fome  method ;  but  we  in  vain  look  for  difeovery 
and  invention.  The  adthor  never  ventures  to  reafon ;  his  views  are  never 
general  or  comprehenfive ;  and,  what  is  inexcufabie  in  a  man  who  fancies 
himfelf  an  antiquary,  his  refearch  is  no  where  laborious  or  exad.  Whefh 
our  owm  writers  and  records  are  imperfed,  we  mufi  have  recourfe  to  the 
autl!ors  and  colledors  of  other  nations*  Du  Cange  and  Muratori  may  fupply 
the  deficiencies  of  Madox  and  Spelman. 

’  That  the  reader,  however,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  this 
performance  for  himfelf,  we  fubjoin  the  fourth  or  laft  fedion  of  it^  which 
treats  of  the  form  of  funeral  fervice. 

‘  Although  the  moft  ancient  funeral  bn  record,  is  that  of  Sarah,*  thei 
wife  of  Abraham  the  patriarch;  yet  there  can  remain  no  doubt,  but  that, 
as  perfons  died,  they  were  interred  with  that  decency  and  refped  due  to 
their  rank.  ^ 

‘  Every  nation  has  had  methods  of  funeral  fervice  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
Reverence  and  decency,  which  at  firft  were  chiefly  regarded,  turned  into 
pomp  and  vanity.  This  gave  oecafion  to  fumptuary  laws,  reftraining  fu- 

*  neral  extravagance..  . 

.  *  When  the  foul  leaves  the  body,  it  has  been  the  cuftom  among  all  na¬ 
tions  to  clofe  the  eyes  and  (hut  the  mouth  of  the  corpfe.  Among  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  the  next  cerenaony  was,  to  wafh  the  body;  which  they  after¬ 
wards  laid  upon  a  floor,  covered  with  a  ftieet;  and  placing  a  number  of 
lighted  candles  around  the  room,  in  the  day  as  well  as  the  night;  the  place 
being  always  attended  by  a  number  of  relations  and  domeftic  fervants  of 
the  deceafed.  . 

‘  Among  the  Romans,  men  were  kept  uninterred  for  feven  days.  The 
Egyptians  kept  embalmed  corpfes  forty  days.  A  fimilar  pradice  has  like- . 
wife  obtained  in  Britain:  Which  feems  to  be  very  proper  for  two  reafons; 

'  ifl,  To  avoid  hafly  burial  of  fuch  perfons  as  might  have  a  chance  to  reeo- 
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ver;  adly,  That  there  might  be  time  to  make  the  neceflary  preparations 
for  the  folemnization  of  the  funeral. 

‘  Among  the  ancients,  when  the  day  for  the  funeral  fcrvice  arrived,  the 
body  was  wrapped  in  a  fheet  amidft  flowers  and  herbs,  then  put  into  the  cof* 
fin,  which  was  either  made  of  wood  or  lead;  and  it  was  a  very  common 
practice,  to  put  fomething  into  the  coffin  which  the  deceafed  principally 
;  efteemed. 

‘  JofephnSjin  his  7th  book,  Antiq.  Judaic,  c.  i2.injprms  us,  that  Solomon 
buried  a  great  deal  of  gold  with  David  his  father.  A  like  practice  prevail¬ 
ed  among  the  Romans,  until  it  was  prohibited. 

‘  The  corpfe  was  either  carried  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  depoflted, 
;  by  the  fervants  of  the  deceafed;  nr,  if  the  diftance  rendered  this  method 
impradlicabie,  it  was  placed  on  a  carriage.  In  Britain,  carriages  employ¬ 
ed  in  this  fervice  were  called  hearfeSy^  probably  from  a  Dutch  word  herefh^ 
:  figni lying  domintify  or  princepSy  to  keep  people  in  mind,  that  the  ufe  of  a 
i  hearfe  was  peculiar  to  people  of  rank. 

‘  The  Romans  interred  their  dead  abroad  in  the  fields,  in  ext  remit  at  e  agri : 
and  with  them  it  was  a  rule  to  leave  “  quatuor  pedum  interllitium  in  agro- 

rum  limitibus,  ad  fepeliendum  milltes,  et  fuccelTores  dominorum.*' 

*-  Among  the  Romans,  thofe  perfons  who  had  the  jus  imaginurriy  exhibit¬ 
ed  them  on  funeral  occafions.  Thus,  when  a  perfon  of  this  rank  died,  his 
neared  relation  ordered  the  images  of  the  family’s  ancedors  to  be  carried 
I  out  in  the  funeral  proceflion.  from  this  pradlice,  we  have  derived  our 
j  cudom  of  exhibiting  our  ancedral  honours  on  funeral  occafions.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  manulcript  book  preferved  at  Guildhall,  that,  even  fo  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  a  gentleman  of  noble  extradl  died,  a  per¬ 
fon  drelled  in  armour,  mounted  upon  horfeback,  carried  the  banner,  the 
Ihield,  and  the  helmet  of  the  deceafed,  before  the  corpfe.  If  Simbn  of 
j  Durham  is  good  authority,  we  are  warranted  to  believe,  that  Henry  II.  of 
I  England  was  carried  to  church  for  interment,  drelfed  in  his  royal  robes, 
■  his  crown  upon  his  head,  his  gloves  on'  his  hands,  his  ring  on  his  finger, 
his  feeptre  in  his  hand,  his  fword  at  his  fide,  and  his'fpurs  on  his  heels. 

‘  By  the  Canon  law,  certain  E-es  were  due  to  the  parilh  church  within 
j  which  a  perfon  died:  Hence  controyerfies  have  arifen.  Patior,  nu.  p,  133, 
dates  the  niatter  to  this  purpofe:  “  If  a  man  die,  not  difpofing  where  he 
“  will  be  buried,  whether  ffiall  he  be  challenged  by  his  parifli-church,  or 
“  by  the  church  where  all  his  anceftors  have  been  buried?”  It  is  refolved 
by  the  great  do<dors,  that  his  heir  lhall  pay  portionem  canonicam  to  the  parilh- 
church,  and  that  the  deceafed  may  be  buried  with  his  ancedors. 

‘  In  England,  it  was  a  very  common  pradice,  in  ancient  times,  for  the 
fovcrcigns  to  affid  at  funerals,  and  often  to  wntnefs  the  burial  of  their  fnb- 
;  je£fs,'  I  hus  Henry  III.  went  to  the  abbey  of  Evelham,  to  affid  at  the  fune- 
:  ral  of  Simon  de  Montfort;  and  King  Henry  VIL  in  the  14th  year  of  his 
i  reign,  was  prefent  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Vilcount  Wells, 
i  ‘  1  was  lately  favoured  with  the  infpedion  of  an  ancient  manufeript  be¬ 
longing,  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  which  contained  many  curious  particu¬ 
lars  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  Engliih  nation.  Among  others,  it  con- 
i  tained  this  memorandum:  “  Ane  auld  Eric  of  Northumberland,  Seyard 
“  be  naime,  being  ficke,  armede  him  in  his  armor,  and  gat  him  up  in 
ff  ^de,,fayinge>  a  man  of  his  rank  Ihould  die  in  armor.” 
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^  *  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  William  Courtney  had  his  Majefty’s  letters- 
patent  to  be  Earl  of*  Devon ;  but,  before  the  ufual  folemnities  of  creation 
were  gone  through,  Mr  Courtney  died.  When  the  King  was  infornAed  of  • ' 
this  circumftance,  he  gave  orders,  that  the  deceafed  fhould  be  interred  with  j 
Ae  folcmnity  due  to  a  peer  of  the  kingdom.  I  find  from  an  exchequer- roll,  ' 
the  loth  of  Edward  I.  that  William  de  Coufan  received  payment  from  the 
exchequer  of  the  money  which  he  had  expended  on  the  funeral  of  John  Earl 
of  Cornwall, 

*  It  was  a  common  pradice  in  England,  and  in  Scotland,  when  a  perfon 
of  rank  died,  his  heir  ordered  his  effigies  to  be  cut  on  (lone,  reprefenting  the 
deceafed  in  a  complete  military  habit.'  Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  feen  in 
the  burial-places  of  many  of  the  great  families  in  both  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Very  entire  figures  of  this  nature  may  be  feen  in  the  burial  places  of 
the  families  of  Douglas  and  Borthwick. 

‘  The  moft  ancient  method  of  depofiting  corpfes  in  Britain,  appears  to 
have  been  by  interment  in  graves  dug  in  the  earth*.  The  inhabitants  of 
every  country  appear  to  have  expreffed  an  anxiety  to  have  their  bodies  dc- 
pofited  near  to  thofe  of  their  anceftors.  As  few  nations  ever  were  fonder 
of  the  memory  of  their  anceftors  than  the  Scots,  no  people  could  more 
anxioufly  wifti  to  be  interred  in  the  fepulchre  of  their  fathers  tha;i  they  did ; 
yet  their  peculiar  fituation,  by  an  almoft  unremitting  war  with  their  fou- 
thern  neighbours,  often  deprived  them  of  this  gratification.  Hence  we  find 
fo  many  of  the  gallant  houfe  of  Douglas  feparated  in  burial  from  their 
famed  anceftors,  and  interred  in  Melrofe  abbey  in  Teviotdale. 

^  I  find  from  fome  ancient  writings,  that  it  was  a  pradice  among  the 
Engliih,  at  a  very  early  period,  that,  when  any  diftinguilhed  officer  died  in 
battle,  the  foldiers  took  his  body,  fet  him  upright  on  his  feet,  put  his  fpear 
into  his  hand,  and  then  covered  him  all  around  with  earth  up  to  the  fpear*s  , 
top.  ' 

‘  Although  the  pradice  of  interring  in  lead  coffins  never  became  general 
in  Britain,  even  among  perfons  of  rank,  yet  the  ufe  of  them  is  exceedingly 
ancient;  for  I  find  from  a  prefentment  relating  to  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  that  there  was  found  in  a  field  belong¬ 
ing  to  Hugh  de  Afton,  a  lead  coffin  interred.  The  words  of  my  authority  [ 
arc  thefc;  “  Ricardus  Sanwig,  ferviens  Emmae,  uxoris  Hugonis  de  Afton, 

**  arando  terram  in  campis  de  Afton,  in  loco  qui  vocatur  Cherceford,  in- 
venit  quandam  tumbam ;  et  venerunt  Balivi  Domini  Regis,  fimul  cum 
**  tota  patria,  et  afportaverunt  tumbam,  et  invenerunt  intus  ofia  cujufdana 
hominis  involuta  in  plumbo^  et  albo  pulvere,  de  qua  materia  nulius  feie- 
bat,  et  plumbum  traditum  fuit  villse  de  Afton.?  *1 

*  The  Romans,  as  has  beeUialready  obferved,  on  funeral  occafions,  exhi¬ 
bited  the  images  of  their  anceftors  as  proofs  of  their  noble  defeent.  We 
in  Great  Britain,  on  occafions  of  this  nature,  exhibit  armorial  figures  in  a 
Certain  form,  which  is'known  by  funeral  efcutchcons.  The  fhape  of  figures 
of  this  nature  is  generally  known,  being  of  a  quadrangular  form,  fufpend- 
ed  by  one  of  the  corners.  In  the  middle  of  the  fpace  the  arms  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed,  with  exterior  ornaments,  and  badges  of  honour,  are  painted  in  the 
centre.  Around  the  fides  are  placed  the  ftiields  of  arms  of  his  anceftors  on 
the  father  and  on  the  mother’s  fide.  Thofe  of  the  father’s  fide  are  placed 
ifom  the  top  downwards  to  the  bottom  on  the  right  fide,  as  thofe  of  tbo 
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anceftors  by  the  mother’s  fide  are  placed  along  the  left  fide,  likewlfe  be^^in- 
ning  from^  the  top. 

«  At  the  funerals  of  perfons  of  rank,  the  coronet,  helmet,  and  mantle, 
are  carried  before  the  corpfe;  as  is  alfo  a  fword,  target,  gaunlet,  and 
ipurs. 

‘  Funeral  efcutcheons  arc  commonly  placed  on  the  front  of  houfes,  or 
hung  up  in  churches,  where  perfons  of  eminence, are  interred. 

/  *  From  the  remoreft  period  of  antiquity,  it  has  been  the  cufiom  to  ereft 

tombs  in  memory  of  the  deceafed.  Before  the  praffice  of  erefling  marble 
or  ftone  monuments  was  introduced,  it  was  cuftomary  to  fet  up  a  large 
rubble  fione,  or  a  heap  of  ftones,  or  where  thefe  could  not  be  got,  to  cafi 
up  a  mound  of  earth  where  a  perfon  was  buried.  In  courfe  of  time  it  be¬ 
came  cuftomary  to  ere£t  large  monuments  or  ftatucs,  upon  which  epitaphs 
were  infcribed.  The  practice  of  placing  infcripfions  on  funeral  monuments 
muft  be  exceedingly  ancient,,  lince  we  find  that  Lycurgus  forbade  the  name 
.of  any  perfon  to  be  infcribed  on  a  tomb,  unlefs  he  was  Jlain  in  battle.  In 
England  epitaphs  muft  be  very  ancient,  becaufe  we  find,  from  the  teftimony 
of  ancient  writers,  that  King  Arthur  had  an  epitaph  in  thefe  words:  “  Hie 
jacet  fepultus  inclytUs  Rex  '^rthurius.** 

,  ‘  It  is  reported  by  antiquarians,  that  William  the  Conqueror,  by  the  ad- 
vice  of  a  Norman  Earl,  caufed  eraze  all  the  funeral  monuments  in  Eng-  ' 
land,  that  no  memory  of  ancient  pedegrees  might  be  preferved,  in  cafe 
fuch  a  remembrance  (hould  inftigate  the  people  to  revolt.’ 

Explanatory  Remar b  on  the.  dialogue  hetwen  Philalethes  and  BenevotaSy  a^ainfi 
'  the  appendix  to  the  feripture  do£irine  of  miracle ty  in  ^hich  the  Jlrength  of  the  red* 
fining  made  ufe  of  in  that  dialogue  is  examined  and  unfolded^  and  fome  of  its  de¬ 
fends  pointed  out.  By  a  lover  of  truth  and  merit,  Edinburgh^  C.  Elliot,  prict* 

1  s.  > 

The  fpirit  of  thefe  elcplanatory  remarks  now  before  us,  is,  in  fome'd* - 
gree,  difcernible  from  the  title  page;  but  their  tendency  is  not  quite 
fo  obvious.  For  this  the  author  feems  to  have  had  two  motives:  The  firlt, 
that  in  this  fly  manner  he  might  elude  theTorce  of  civil  animadverfion,  i.' 
.it  fliould  take  any  hint  from  the  prefage  of  Dr  A.  D.  to  difturb,  in  the  ex*- 
ercife  of  their  glorious  ftindion,  thofe  who  officioufly  propag.ite  and  p.i- 
.tronife  the  principles  of  popery.  The  fecond,  that  his  good  nature  might 
appear  with  fuperior  luftre,  and  his  arguments  derive  more  energy  from 
concealment ;  but  the  veil  is  too  tranflucent  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  for 
which  it  was  intended.  When  we  hear  a  ferpent  hifs,  we  naturally  con** 
elude  it  to  be  armed  with  a  fting ;  ,nor  is  our  conclufion  groundlefs.  For, 
notwithftanding  the  wifdom  of  this  prudent  animal,  his  formidable  weapon 
is  not  only  fometimes  rendered  vifible,  but  even  frequently  brandilhed  in 
open  light,  with  no  fmall  degree  of  triumph.  We  have,  however,  good 
reafon  to  hope,  fince  Ur  A.  D.  and  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  both  furvivc 
its  efl'orts,  that  the  poifon  which  it  diftils  may  not  be  mortal. 

'  Whether  this  lover  of  truth  and  merit  be,  as  it  is  generally  fufpeited,  the 
fame  with  the  author  of  the  feripture  do<ftrine  of  miracles,or  a  different  perfon, 
we  do  not  pretend  abfolutely  to  determine ;  but  if  they  are  not  really  the 
lame,  the  only  dillindion  which  we  can  difeover  between  them,  is,  that  the 
Vofc.  V.  .  ,  R  r 
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Jatter  betrays  a  much'  higher  degree  of  malevolence  and  rancour  than  the 
former,  _ 

Such  efforts  of  evnius,  however,  are  laudable ;  and  fince  the  gentlemen, 
if  indeed  they  are  different,  fhow  themfelves  fo  heartily  convinced  that  the 
end  which  they  purfiie  is  good,  they  will  no  doubt  conclude  themfelves  au- 
ihottfed,  by  its  intrinfic  excellence,  to  be  lefs  nice  and  delicate  in  the  choice 
of  thofe  means,  which  they  exert  for  its  accomplifhment.  Indeed,  if  the 
prince  of  darknefs  hath  invented  ways  and  means  to  retard,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  .the  progrefs  of  piety  and  virtue;  why  (hould  we  l>e  furprifed  that  the 
minifters  of  heaven  turn  his  own  arts  again  ft  himfelf,  and  endeavour  to 
fight  h  im  with  his  ow'n  weapons  ?  The  Chriftian  religion  exhorts  us  to  love 
'  our  enemies,  to  blefs  them  who  curfe  us,  and  to  pray  for  them  wffio  hate 
and  delpightfully  ufe  us.  But  we  (hall  falfely  interpret  thefe  humane  texts, 
if  we  extend  them  to  ihe  enemies  of  the  infallible  catholic  church,  who  are 
already  reprobated  in  heaven,  and  fuel  for  eternal  fire  ! 

To  purfue  this  irony  no  farther,  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  whether  they 
employ  the  mouth  of  an  old  member,  or  a  young  member,  or,  which  is 
perhapss  the  real  truth,  no  eftabliftied  member  at  all,  will  prefume  to, offer 
the  lover  of  Truth  and  Merit  one  advice,  and  they  hope  he  will  take  it  in 
good  part,  as  from  their  fouls  they  can  affure  him,  that  its  intention  is 
friendly.  When  the  obje<ft  of  inveftigation  is  truth,  and  the  lights  by  which 
it  is  explored  are  derived  from  fenpture  and  reafon,  it  is  a<SHng  quite  out 
of  charadcr,  to  ufe  the  interpofition  of  vindi(5tive  palli  ins.  They  fruftrate 
the  intention  of  the  philofopher,  and  are  incompatible  with  the  Chriftian 
charader.'  If,-  therefore,  he  wifhes  to  be  treated  with  candour  and  huma¬ 
nity,  lei  him  exhibit  the  virtues  which  he  expeffts  and  requires. 

The  pamphlet  before ^us  is  written  with  a  fpirit  of  irony  and  farcafmr 
which,  though  not  without  precedent,  will  never  be  efteeined-  the  moft  .a- 
miable  charader  even  of  polemical  compofirions.  Its  intention  is  to  prove 
that  Dr  A.  D.  was  miftaken  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and 
that  all  the  change  which  ihe  teaches  and  underftaiids  in  tranfubftantiatioh, 
is  not  a  change  of  qualities,  but  of  fubftance.  ^Be  that  as  it  will,  it  may 
be  fairly  fubmitted  to  the  judgement  of  thofe  who  have  read  the  dialogue 
between  Benevolus  and  Philalethes,  whether  the  Dr*s  dedu<51ions  from-  the 
paffages  which  he  quotes,  be  not  fair  and  rational  ?  whether  their  writings 
be  not  approved  by  the  fuffra^es  of  the  Roman  church  ?  and  whether  this 
is  not  fufficient  authority  for  deducing  the  fenfe  of  her  docftrlnes  from 
.  them  ?  .  • 

We  have  formerly  faid,  that  fenfe  is  the  only  evidence  we  can  have  for 
miiacies,  previous  to  revelation.  It  will  likewife  be  granted,  that  revela¬ 
tion  admits  and  claims  the  evidence  thus  authenticated  by  fenfible  tefti- 
mony,  for  miracles,  as  deciftve  of  its  truth.  But  what  (hall  we  fay,  if  this 
revelation,  after  its  eftabliftiinent,  (hall  require  us  to  believe  fubfequent  mi¬ 
racles,  in  contradi<^on  to  the  teftimony  of  thofe  very  fenfes  that  proved 
the  miracles  by  which  it  was  eftablilhed?  This  is  a  circle  ftill  more  abfurd 
and  ridiculous  than  that  of  believing  the  feriptures  upon  the  authority  of 
»  the  church,  and  the  church  upon  the  authority  of  the  feriptures.  To  tell 
me  that  my  fenfes  are  not  deceived,  and  to  joke  me  out  of  their  teftimony 
by  the  evafive  nature  of  that  imperceptible  thing  called  JuhJiancc^  is  a  mi- 
ferahle  fubterfuge.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this,  that,  .when  the  fen- 
£ble  qualities  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  bread  and  arc 
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offered  to  owr  perception,  as  inherent  in  a  fenfible  obje(5^,  we  infer,  by  the  ‘ 
ncceffity  of  our  nature,  that  they  inveft  thofe  very  fubflances  which  the 
i  names  are  intended  to  fignify.  Nop  is  this  inference  founded  upon  experi-t, 
(  ment  or  affociation,  but  a  real  and  invariable  diAate  of  nature.  It  is  fek 


i  and  recogniied  as  ftrongly  by  the  grofs  and  illiterate  peafant,  as  by  the ' 
fubtle  and  cultivated  metaphyfician.  Should  you.  tell  fuch  an  untutored: 
fwain,  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  he  taftes,  though  producing  the  fame' 

.j  and  no  other  effecSts  upon  his  fenfes,  than  thofe  elements  had  before  uni-  > 
formly  produced,  without  interpofmg  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  the 
penalty  of  damnation ;  how  would  fuch  a  perfon  treat  your  affertion?  It^ 
is  not  without  fome  naetaphyfical  druggies,  that  we  are  taught,  even  In 
theory,  to  feparate  the  ideas  of  qualities  from  thofe  of  the  fubftances  in 
I  which  they  generally  inhere ;  but,  in  pradice,  fuch  a  tenet  can  never  be 
;  inculcated.  If  we  could  believe,  that  any  quality  might  indifferently  inhere 
in  any  fubftance,  the  whole  adlviry  of  life  mud  befurpended;  for  it  could 
never  be  determined,  either  by  indind,  by  experience,  or  by  tediraony,  that\ 
any  objed  was  hurtful  or  falutary,  eligible  or  avoidable,  proper  or  impro¬ 
per,  If  it  be  faid  that  the  phaenomenon  is  fupernatural,  and  never  happens  ’ 
but  in  this  particular  cafe  ;  yet,  if  it  happens  at  all,  it  is  natural  to  demand, 
how  I  can  be  certain  that  it  happens  in  this  cafe  alone  ?  It  will  be  replied,. 

’  that'revelation,  which  affords  the  only  evidence  that  fuch  a  change  is  really 
produced,  indruds  me  to  limit  it  to  this  particular  cafe.  Hut,  fince'the 
I  text  can  be  explained' without  doing  violence  to  nature,  and  annihilating, 
common  fenfe,  why  mud  we  have  recourfe  to  a  literal  explication,  when,, 
by  an  eafy  metaphor,  it  is  reconcilable  to  all  the  faculties  of  our  inteiledual 
nature,  and  'fignidcanr  of  the  nobled  bleffings  of  which  it  is  fufceptiUle  ?  ff 
the  original  and  identical  facrifice  of  citr  Saviour  on  the  croi's,  was  fuffi- 
cient  to*  make  thofe  for  whom  it  was  offered  for  ever  perfed,  where  is  the^ 
neceffity  to  repeat  it?  and  what  article  of  the  new  covenant,  or  what  de- 
dudion  from  the  general  fpirit  of  its  epeonomy,  requires,  that  the  partici- 
j  pants  of  the  eucharid  (hould  Jkerally  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Sa- 
j  viour  ?  Notwiebdanding  the  idle  jargon  of  fubdances  and  qualities,  with 
which  w6  have  of  late  been  confounded,  the  idea  of  fuch  a  literal  partici¬ 
pation  is  fo  diocking  to  nature,  that,  indead  of  a  p;irticular  fed,  ail  thofe 
who  believe  in  traniubdantiation  may  be  judly  branded  with  the  odious  and 
ridiculous  appellation  of  Stercorani.  If  the  glorified  body  of  our  Saviour 
i  'has  no  properties  common  to  body,  why  is  it  denominate  a  body  ?  fince 
that  name,  as  applicable  to  a  glorified  body,  not  only  gives  us  no  ideas  at 
all,  but  impofes  on  our  underltanJing,  by  its  general' application  to  fuch 
bodies  as  we  know.  If  it  has  any  properties  comuKui  to  body,  thefe  will 
be  abfolutely  incompatible  wdth  the  ideas  of  tranfubdantiation.  In  fhort, 
the  admifiion  of  this  ciodrine  mud  dedroy  every  other  evidence,  even  that, 
by  w^hich  traniubdantiation  itfelf  demands  oqr  attention  and  belief. 

Farther  than  tfiis  we  think  it  unneceffary  to  refume  the  controverfy. 
Dr  A.  D.  in  a  periodical  publication,  has  already  promifed  a  fatisfadory, 

I  anfwer  to  this  infidious  pamphlet;  and,  as  we  are  fully  convinced  of  his  a-  * 
'  bilities  to  perform  his  engagement  in  its  utmod  extent,  we  (hould  be  forry 
to  anticipate  his  endeavours.  Any  one  w4o  is  converfant  with  the  fathers,  “ 
will  eafily  grant  that,  in  feveral  pallages  of  their  WTicings,  though  thefe 
were  admitted  lobe  genuine,  they  appear  more  in  the  charader  of  rhetori- 
dans,  than  philofophers  or  diyin'es;  and,  before  the  real  and  Corporeal  prci 
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fence  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Euchanft  'was  audacloufly  taught  and  defended  ^ 
by  the  Monk  Rntramn,  it  might  not  have  been  fafe  to  infer  fuch  a^do(5lnne 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

It  were  a  taflc,  equally  tedious  and  unncce/Tary,  to  give  a  minute  account, 
cither  of  the  author^s  plan,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  profecutecl; 
fuch  as  are  curious  may  confult  the  pamphlet  itfelf;  fuch  as  are  indifferent, 
will  be  much  better  entertained  and  inftrudled  by  reading  Dr  Swift’s  tale  of 
a  tub. 


Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  lately  puhPJhed  hy  Dr  Price,  intitled,  Ohfervations 
on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty^  the  Principles  of  Government y  and  the 
Juftice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America^  i;c»  in  a  Letter  from  a 
Gentleman  in  the  Country  to  a  Member  of  Parliament.  Londoriy  Cadel  5 
Edinburgh^  Elliot. 

This  pamphlet,  which  has  long  efcaped  our  attention,  as  few  copies 
of  it  were  fcnt  to  this  country,  is  a  performance  of  great  merit. 
Though  written  in  the  fimple  form  of  a  commentary,  it  bears  evident  marks 
of  proceeding  from  an  author  profoundly  {killed  in  the  fcience  of  politics, 
and  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  And  its  temp9r  and  moderation  more 
particularly  point  out  this  author. 

•  It  appears  from  it,  that  the  celebrated  writer  of  the  hiftory  of  civil  fo- 
ciety,  “whom  the  favourers  of  America  have  claimed  as  their  fi  iend,  is  as 
averfe  from  its  independence,  as  he  is  foHcitous  for  liberty;' and  that  no- 
tljing  can  be  farther  from  his  wifhes,  than  the  eftablifhment  of  republics  in 
the  colonies,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  mother  country.  / 

Dr  Price,  whofe  work  betrays  weaknefs  and  ignorance,  if  not  bad  de- 
figns,  and  whofe  zeal  in  the  caufe  he  efpoufes  has  led  him  into  numberlefs 
miftakes  and  contradictions,  if  it  has  not  ' entirely  obfcured  the  candour  of 
his  mind,  has  acquired  importance  from  the  number  of  pamphlets  which 
have  been  pnblifhed  againft  him,  from  the  blind  and  factious  approbation 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  from  the  anxious  indultry  of  adminiftratlon  to 
prevent  its  influence.  Yet,  notwith (landing  thefe  particulars,  we  cannot 
free  the  author  of  the  remarks  from  blame,  in  entering  the  lilts  with  a.wTiter 
fo  uninformed,  fo  prejudiced,  and  fo  inconfiftent. 

Senfible  of  the  indignity  he  was  doing  to  common  fenfe  and  political 
learning,  our  author  treats  Dr  Price  with  the  moft  ceremonious  politenefs, 
and  feems  unwilling  to  let  any  thing  efcape  his  pen,  that  can  be  conflrued 
as  the  lead  fevere  on  his  antagonilt.  Like  the  maftiff,  however,  w^hich,  | 
when  c'ondefcending  to  play  with  the  lap-dog,  cannot  altogether  prevent 
the  operation  of  his  weighty  paws  on  the  back  of  his  flimly  companion, 
the  profound  and  learned  remarker  bears  often  very  hard  on  the  flight  and 
wavering  champion  of  America. 

•  The  following  quotation  will  be  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of,  this  pamphlet, 
which,  we  are- told,  has  converted  many,  who  had  apoftaiized  from  the 
principles  of  the  conllitution ;  and  which  feems  particularly  calculated  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  wile  and  confiderate,  . 

^  ‘  You  will  pleafe  to  obferye,  that  the  DoCtor  refts  his  argument  on  a  de¬ 
finition  of  civil  liberty,  which  is-th^efore  a  principal  fubjeCt  of  thefe  re- 
inarks.  He  confiders  liberty  uuder  fov|r  general  divifions,  “  phyfical  liber- 
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«,ty,  moral  liberty,  religious  liberty,  and  civil  liberty  The  firft  is  the* 
principle  of  fpontaneity.  The  feccnd  is  the  power  ot  following  our  own 
“  lenle  of  right  and  wrong.  The  third,  the  power  of  exercifing  the  reli- 
“  glnn  we  like  beft.  And  the  fourth,  or  civil  liberty,  is  the  power  of  a 
**  civil  fociety  or  hate  to  govern  itfelf  by  its  own  difcretion.** 

‘  The  Dodlor  in  the  following  inference  from  all  of  thefe  definitions 
collated  together,  puts  liberty  in  contradiftinftiqn  to  relfraint,  and  makes 
rellraint,  in  every  cafe,  the  eflence  of  flavery,  'In  all  thefe  caies,  he  fays, 
there  is  a  force  which  hands  oppol'ed  to  the  agent’s  own  will,  and  which, 
“  as  far  as  it  operates,  produces  lervitude.*’  And  .he  concludes  the  whole 
dedudlion  with  obferving,  that,  “  as  far  as  in  any  inftance  the  operation  of 
“  any  caufe  comes  in  to  reflr.trn  the  power  of  lelf-government,  fo  far  flavery 
“  is  introduced.  Nor  do  I  think,”  he  adds,  “  that  a  precifer  idea  than  this 
of  liberty  and  flavery  can  be  formed. 

*  I  am  under  the  necefTuy,  however,  of  owning,  that  this  idea  is  fome- 
what  perplexing  to  me.  It  does  not  appear,  that,  upon  this  idea  of  liberty, 
any  civil  coma;uuity  can  be  formed,  without  introducing  flavery.  For  even 
where  the  collcdive  body  are  fovereigns,  they  are  leldom  unanimous,  and 
the  minority  muft  ever  fubmit  to  a  power  that  Hands  oppofed  to  their  own 
will. 

-  ‘  In  this,  however,  the  lofs  of  liberty  may  be  fuppofed  unavoidable;  for 
it  is  common  to  fay,  that  men,  by  entering  into  fociety,  give  up  a  part  of 
their  natural  liberty, 

^  But  there  is  yet  another  difficulty.  If  liberty  be  oppofed  to  reftraint, 
I  am  afraid  it  is  inconfiftcnt  with  the  great  end  of  civil  government  itfelf, 
which  is  to  give  people  fecurity  from  the  cHedl  ot  crimes  and  diforders,  and 
to  preferve  the  peace  of  mankind. 

.  The  liberty  of  any  fingle  man,  in  this  fenfe  of  a  freedom  from  reflraint, 
would  be  the  fervitude  of  ail.  in  Turkey,  perhaps  in  Brandenburgh, 
there  are  perfons  who  pretend  to  this  liberty;  but  I  believe  that  no  one  can 
devife  a  more  plentiful  fource  of  fltvery  than  this.  '^I'he  liberty  of  every 
I'eparate  diftridl  .  or  corporation  in  a  (fate,  would  be  national  indepen¬ 
dence;  and,  as  far  as  the  humour  for  it  Ihould  fpread,  would  threaten  every 
community  with  the  lofs  of  every  incorporated  member  that  has  a 
pretence  lor  I'eparation,  or  a  fancy  to  fet  up  lor  itfelf. 

‘  I  confefs  1  am  lomewhat  furprifed  that  Doefor  Price,  who  quotes 
Mon tefquieu  with  fo  much  regard  on  other  occafions,  fhould  have  over¬ 
looked  what  he  has  faid  on  this.  Among  the  other  millaken  notions  of  li¬ 
berty,  this  celebrated  writer<  obferves,  “  That  fome  have  confounded  the 
**  power  of  the  people  with  the  liberty  of  the  people  f.  That  in  demo- 
“  cracies  the  people  feem  to  do  what  they  pleale;  but  that  liberty  does  not 
.  confiH  in  doing  what  we  pleafe.  It  confilfs .  in  being  free  to  do  what 
“  we  ought  to  incline,  and  in  not  being  obliged  to  do  what  we  ought  not 
“  to  incline  We  ought  to  remeniber,”  he  continues,  “  that  indepen- 
“  dence  is  one  thing,  and  liberty  another.  That  if  any  citizen  were  free 
“  to  do  what  he  pleafed,  this  would  be  an  exdniHion  >of  liberty  ;  for  every 
“  one  elie  would  have  the  lame  freedom  ||.” 

*  If  the  Doctor  perfift  in  his  definition  of  civil  liberty,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fupport  the  high  encomium  which  he  beftows  upon  it.  For  it 

\ 
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would  be  a  real  curfe  to  numbers  of , mankind  to  be  left  to  do  what  they 
pleafe.  Certain  inftances  we  have  had  of  this  liberty  in  the  cafe  of  defpotic 
princes,  who  were  taught  to  think' that  they  had  a  right  to  do  what  they 
pleafed;  but  they  were,  in  confequence  of  this  liberty,  ^the  compieateft 
wretches  that  have  appeared  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

*  Whether  we  fay  or  no  wdth  Montefquieu,  that  the  power  of  the  people 
is  not  the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  may  be  faid  with  confidence,  that  the  * 
power  of  the  people  is  not  the  happinefs  of  the  people.  Corrupt  and  vi¬ 
cious  men,  afiembled  in  great  bodies,  cannot  have  a  greater  curfe  bellowed 
upon  them,  than  the  power  of  governing  tbemfelves. 

*  It  is  poflihle  that  the  Doctor  may  have  meant  to  qualify  his  definition 
and  the  encomium  of  civil  liberty,  by  fuppofing,  that  it  was  preceded  by 
moral  liberty ;  and  if  he  did,  this  would  be  rather  an  aukward  way  of  in¬ 
forming  us,  that  liberty  confilts  in  the  freedom  to  do  what  is  juff  and  in¬ 
nocent.  In  the  mean  time,  and  till  moral  liberty  is  fully  ellablilhed  in  the 
world,  we  .(hall  do  well  to  prepare  fome  reftraint  for  the  inclinations  of 
meuf  and  be  contented  with  a  liberty  which  fecurcs  to  us  the  pofleflion  of 
our  rights,  while  it  reftrains  us  from  invading  the  rights  of  others. 

.*  Here,  however,  I  am  obliged  to  look  forward  fome  pages  *,  and  muft 
confefs,  that  the  Dodlor  hlmfelf  has  qualified  his  defeription  of  liberty  in 
fome  fuch  manner  as  this:  “  A  free  Hate,”  he  fays,  “  at  the  fame  time  that 
•‘  •it  is  free  itfelf,  makes  all  its  members  free,  by  excluding  licentioufnefs, 
“  and  guarding  their  perfons  and  property  and  good  name  againft  infult.** 
That  is  to  fay,  'when  we  bring  together  the  two  parts  of  the  Doctor’s  de- 
feription,  that  a  free  Hale  produces  lervitude,  to  produce  liberty.  Or,  as 
he  concludes  the  paragraph  himfelf,  that  “  government  rellrains  liberty^ 
‘‘  whenufed  to  dellroy  liberty.** 

‘  This  collifion  of  words,  I  confefs,  renders  the  precifion  of  the  Dodor’s 
former  idea  fomewhat  lufpicious;  but  we  muft  be  contented  with  the  good 
meaning,  and  only  regret,  that  the  qualification  of  the  general  definition 
had  not  come  focner,  and  that  it  is  not  more  uniformly  kept  in  view  through 
the  piece.  If  a  writer  Ihould  infift,  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Giles’s  have 
a  right  to  feize  the  houles  in  Grolvenor  fquare,  and  afterwards,  upon  a 
difiiculty  ftated,  ftiould  qualify  his  doctrine  by  faying,  that  he  affirmed  the 
right  only  on  a  fuppofition  that  they  had  bought  the  fubjedls  in  queftion, 
and  had  paid  for  them,  his  do<ftrine  might  be  true  on  the  whole;  but  his 
manner  of  ftating  it,  by  leaving  out  fo  important  a  condition  till  it  was  re¬ 
quired  to  folve  an  obje<ftion,  elpecially  if  he  dropt  it  afterwards  through 
the  whole  ot  his  argument,  might  appear  fomewhat  exceptionable.  It  is 
probable  that  fome  of  the  parlies  concerned  would  be  in  fUch  hafte  to  avail 
themfelves  of  the  right,  that  they  would  not  ftay  to  think  of  the  condition. 
And  I  apprehend,  with  fome  regret,  that  the  Do6lor  may  have  readers  who 
w^ill  reaion  on  his  definition  of  liberty,  and  think  themfelves  intitlcd  to  do 
what  they  pleale,  without  attending  to  the  qualification  that  is  afterwards 
brought  to  explain  it, 

‘  My  impatience  to  have  a  fatisfa^pry  account  of  this  important  fubje<ft, 
by  collating  together  the  deferiptions  and  limitations  of  my  author,  has  car¬ 
ried  me  a  lew  pages  too  fall ;  1  think  myfelf  now,  however,  authorifed  tp 
conclude,  with  the  content  of  the^Dodor,  that  civil  liberty  is  not  prccifely  a 
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Jjower  to  do  what  we  pleafe,  but  the  fecurity  of  our  rights;  and  that  a  per- 
ion  may  be  free,  although  contrary  to  his  own  will  he  is  obliged  to  pay  his 
debts,  and  even  to  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the  ftate.  And  if  the  Doc¬ 
tor  infills,  that  liberty  ftill  implies  a  freedom  from  rellraint,  he  will  pleafe  to 
obferve,  that  nothing  otrrt  give  a  more  compicat  freedom  from  unjull  re- 
ftraint,  than  the  perfect  fecurity  that  we  cannot  be  wronged.  This  is  the 
freedom  which  Montefquieu  holds  forth  to  our  efteem;  and  I  prefume,  it  is 
that  liberty  on  which -Dr  Price  bellows  his  encomium,  notwithllanding  his 
apparent  partiality  to  the  freedom  of  doing  what  we  pleafe.  I  now  return 
to  the  place  at  which  I  met  my  author  *. 

‘  The  Doftor,  in  every  flep  of  his  argument,  is  fomewhat  hurried  by 
his  own  definition.  In  every  free  Hate,”  he  fays,  “  every  man  is  his  own 
legiflator;  All  taxes  are  free  gifts' for  public  fervices.”  It  may  be  fair 
to  alk  in  what  part  of  the  world  fiich  a  ftate  iocs,  or  ev:r  did  ex»ll  ?  Or 
what  fort  of  laws  thieves  and  pickpockets  are  likely  to  make  againfi  theft? 
Or  how  much  of  his  property  the  mifer  is  likely  to  bring  to  the  coffers  of 
the  public  ?  ^  ' 

‘  In  mod  free  dates  the  populace  have  as  much  need  to  be  guarded  a- 
gaind  the  effect  of  their  own  folly  and  errors,  as  againd  the  ufurpation  of 
any  other  perfon  whatever.  And  the.eflence  of  political  liberty  is  fuch  an 
edablidiment  as  gives  power  to  the  wife,  and  fa fety  to  all.  The  exercife  of 
power  in  popular  air::mblies  has  a  mixture  of  effects,  good  and  bad.  It 
teaches  a  people,  as  it  did  the  Athenians,  to  become  wits,  critics,  and  ora¬ 
tors.  It  gives  to  every  man  one  chance  againft  being  opprelfed,  in  allow¬ 
ing  him  to  appear  for  himfelf.  But  it  places  him,  when  accufed,  beferrfe  ralh, 
precipitate,  prejudiced,  and  inequitable  judges;  he  is  no  more  his 'Own  le¬ 
giflator,  than  he  is  the  mader  of  the  people.  And  he  is  in  fadl  fiihjeft  to  a 
^  power,  which  is  of  all  others  the  mod  unllable,  capricious,  and  arbitrary: 
‘Bound  by  no  law,  and  fubjeifl  to  no  appeal.  For  this  realon;  Mr  Monlef- 
‘quieu  has  very  wifely  faid,  that  democracy  and  aridocracy  are  not  by  their 
nature  free  governments  f. 

*  They  are  inferior  in  this  refpedl  to  certain  fpecics  of  monarchy,  wher5 
law  is  more  fixed,  and  the  abufes  of  power  are  better  reftrained. 

‘  The  Do<5lor  farther  obferves  J,  or  concludes,  from  his  definition,  “  that 
“  civil  liberty,  in  the  mod  perfedl  degree,  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  fmali  dates, 
,  where  every  member  is  capable  of  giving  his  fuffrage  in  perfon,  and  of 
being  chofen  into  public  offices.*'  It  is  true  that  democracy  is  tolerable 
only  in  fmali  dates  ;  and  the  Do<dor  certainly  means  to  fpeak  of  democracy,- 
when  he  makes  this  inference  on  the  fubj'eft  of  liberty.  But,  even  in  the 
fraalled  dates,  the  prefervation  of  public  confidency  and  judice,  the  fecii- 
rity  of  private  rights,  mud  ever  recommend  Ibme  milture  of  arillocraticar 
'power,  that  may  prove  a  check  on  the  caprice  of  the  people ;  and  fuch  a 
mixture  took  place  in  ail  the  happied  inditutious  of 'ar.t’quity. 

The  Do«5bor  owns  (|,  that  although  liberty  be  mod  perfedl  in  fmali  dates,  it  is 
not  altogether  banifhed  from  great  ones:  For,  ••  where  all  the  members  of 
a  date'are  not  capable  of  giving  the'r  fuftrages  on  public  raeafores  indt- 
t‘'vldually  and  perfonaliy^  they  may  do  this  by  the  appointment  of  fubdw. 
tutes  or  reprefentatives." 

•  Page  4.  f  Efprk.  des  Loix,  liv.  lx.  c,  5.,  J  PageUp.  H  Page  7. 
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‘  In  .this  conceflion,  the  Docflor  begins  to  elude  the  force  of  his  own  de¬ 
finition;  and  when  we  confider  how  little  in  fome  cafes  the  conftituent  may 
know  of  what  his  reprefentative  does,  it  appears,  that,  by  this  device,  men 
may  be  their  own  legiflators,  without  fo  much  as  knowing  that  laws  are 
enacted  or  propofed.  And  even  America,  at  the  diftance  ol  three  thoufand 
.  miles  of  fea,  may  enjoy  its  freedom  by  fending  fubftitutes  or  reprefentatives 
to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

‘  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  happieft  jnftitutions  of  mankind;  and  might  be 
of  ule  in  fmall  as  well  as  in  great  ftates,  by  giving  every  order  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  fhare  in  the  legiflature  of  their  country,  which  is  necelfary  to  guard 
their  own  rights,  without  enabling  them  to  ufurp  on  the  rights  of  others* 
But  I  muft  hill  contend,  that  the  liberty  of  every  clafs  and  order  Is  not 
proportioned  to  the  power  they  enjoy,  but  to  the  fecurity  they  have  for  the 
prelervarion  of  their  rights. 

‘In  hating  this  fortunate  principle  however,  the  dodor  very  reafonably 
fecommends  a  fair  and  adequate  reprefeiitation,  and  makes  (uch  a  deferip- 
tion  of  pretended  inadequate  reprefentation,  as  I  am  afraid  can  hardly  fail 
of  being  applied  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain.*.  The  reprefenta¬ 
tives  of  leven  millions  are  chofen  by  lefs  than  three  hundred  thoufand,  and 
the  whole  is  a. tended  with  circumdances  that  make  the  Dodtor  exclaim,  “dt 
“  is  an  abufe  of  language  to  fay,  that  fuch  a  hate  poflelfes  liberty.  And 
“  that  rather  th  n  be  governed  in  fuch  a  manner,  it  would  perhaps  be 

better  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  one  man  without  any  reprefenta- 
tion.**  I 

•  The  fad  in  our  hiftory,  1  believe,  is,  that  there  never  entered  into  the 

head  of  any  perlon  able  to  bring  it  about,  except  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
idea  ot  naviijg  the  people  of  Great  Britain  reprefented.  Perfons  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  defcripiion  were  in  the  way  of  attending  the  King  in  his  Wars  and  in  j 
his  parliaments.  It  appears  that  they  confidered  this  dillindion  rather  as* a  ■ 
burden  than  as  a  privilege.  The  Kings  were  in  ufe  to  grant  exemptions  to 
the  officers  of  their  court,  and  to  others.  The  counties  and  boroughs  that  j 
fent  fubftitutes,  were  obliged  to  give  them  wages  ;  and  fometimes,  by  the  ' 
connivance  of  fheriffs,  eluded  the  duty  altogether.  In  procefs  of  time,  ^ 
however,  a  place  in  the  King’s  court  of  parliament  became  of  more  conle-  f 
quence.  Deputies  became  willing  to  ferve  without  wages  ;  boroughs  revi¬ 
ved  their  charters.  Ffeeholders  embraced  their  diftindion  as  a  privilege  ; 
and  their  reprefentatives  improved  it  into  a  formidable  power,  which  be¬ 
came  of  the  greateft  importance  to  themfelves  and  to  their  country.  So 
little,  however,  are  mankind  commonly  aware  when  they  are  laying  in  poli¬ 
tics  the  foundation  of  the  beft  fuperftrudures.  The  fpirit  of  the  conftitu* 
tion,  the  defign  of  the  conftitution,  are  the  mere  conllrudions  of  fpecula- 
tive  men  ;  at  leaft,  they  only  mean  the  effed  of, the  conftitution,  which, 
notwithftanding  the  difdain  of  our  author,  has  been  in  many  relpeds  fupe* 
rior  to  the  effed  of  any  other  conftitution  in  the  known  world  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  high  ideas  of  liberty  with  which  it  is  contrafted,  does  ac¬ 
tually  beftow  upon  its  fubjeds  higher  degrees  of  liberty  than  any  other 
people  are  known  to  enjoy.  % 

•  It  is  known,  that  under  all  the  defeds  of  the  Britifti  legiflatlon,  the  fubjed 
oojoys  more  fecurity  than  was  ever  before  enjoyed  by  any  people;  and  this 

•  P.  ‘ 
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Jhot  accidentally,  but  by  a  very  natural  tendency  of  the  condifiitlon,  by 
lodging  legiflation  in  the  hands  of  perfons  interefted  in  the  juftice  of  the 
laws  which  they  makei  and  by  giving  to  all  the  different  orders  of  the  ftate 
a  power  to  rejedt  or  amend  every  law  that  is  likely  to  be  grievous  on  them- 
felves.  It  is  lefs  material  who  eledl^,  than  it  is  who  may  be  eledted.  For 
fo  long  as  no  one  can-  be.  eledled  without  the  qualifications  of  a  Brltifh 
commoner,  the  interefts'bf  the  commons  in  the  lower  houfe  Is  fecure. 

*  The  experience  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  fhould  convince  Dr  Price, 
that  it  is  not  better  to  be  governed  by  one  man  than  by  fuch  a  reprefenta- 
tion  ;  But  this  hafty  expreflion  of  the  Dodtor,  Ihows  the  danger  of  going  10 
fall  in  fearch  of  ideal  perfedlionj  which-is  apt  to  make  us  defpife  what  is  at¬ 
tainable  and  obtained,  for  the  fake  of  Ibmething  impradlicable,  and  fome- 
times  abfurd. 

/  * 

‘  It  is  of  great  moment  to  extend  the  participation  of  power  and  govern¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  the  circumftances  and  charadler  of  a  people  will  permit  5 
but  extremely  dangerous  to  confound  this  advantage  with  civil  or  political 
liberty  ;  for  it  may  often  happen,  that  to  extend  the  participation  of  power,  ^ 
is  to  deftroy  'liberty.  When  all  the  powers  of  the  Roman  fenate  were 
transferred  to  the  popular  affembliesi  the  liberty  of  Rome  came  to  an  end. 

“  In  general,  to  be  free,  is  to  be  guided  by  one’s  own  will  ;  but  iicentl- 

oufnel's  is  its  oppofite 

‘  Dr.  Price  feems  to  forget  his  o\vn  definition  of  Liberty;  and  admits  the 
reftraint  of  crimes  as  neceffa-ry  to  it :  Nay,  admits  that  Liberty  is  not  lefs 
infringed  when  the  licentious  multitude  d  »  what  they  pieafe,  than  it  is 
when  a  fingle  perfon  does  fo ;  although  he  f:ems  to  think,  and  perhaps  juft- 
'  ly,  that  the  former  infringement  is  the  moll  repairable  and  the  leall  perni¬ 
cious  of  the  two;  p*  14. 

‘  Dr  Price  has  very  juftly  ohferved,  that  the  imputation  of  omnipotence 
to  any  government,  except  that  of  the  llrongell,  the  moll  numerous,  or  the 
greateft  force,  is  abfurd  ;  and  that  even  force  cannot  always  fecure  obedi¬ 
ence.  It  mull  be  fatisfied  with  the  alternative  of  obedience,  of  tortures,  or 
Of  death.  Government,  whatever  be  its  origin,  mull  employ  various  en¬ 
gines,  of  which  force  is  but  one;  authority,  refpe^,  public, confidence, 
jDerluafion,  are  the  principal  engines  to  be  employed  with  the  body  of  a 
well-meaning  and  innocent  people  :  Force  ts  ttie  engine  to  be  employed  a- 
gainll  Criminals  and  flaves.  And  the  government  of  mere  force,  in  every 
inllance,  cither  finds  people  flaves,  or  makj^^s  ihenf  fo. 

*  it  is  abfurd  to  lay,  as  fomc  wi  iters  have  laid  in  the  courfe  of  this  paper- 
war,  that  there  miilt  be  in  every  Hate  one  fupreme  uncontrolable  power;' 
for  this  never  yet  exilled  in  any  tla.ee  whatever.  The  deipotic  prince,  in 
fearch  of  fuch  a  power,  finds,  that  he  changes  the  control  of  alfemrblies; 
Councils,  civil  departments,'  or  of  men  of  education  and  virtue  only,  to 

-  come  under  the  control  of  ferjeants  and  corporals.  In  our  government^ 
King,  Lords,'  and  Commons,  are  not  one  power,  but  three  collateral 
powers ;  any  one  of  which ,  may  Hop  the  motions' of  all  the  rell.  Thi? 
obfsrvation,  h^-wever,  takes  nothing  from  the  authority  of  their  joint.' 
,  a(i'ts  wherever  they  concitr,  nor  had  any  one  till  now,  from  the  extreme  j 
fettlements  of  Hritilh  fubje^fs  in  the  old  world,  to  their  utmoll  migra- 
licns  in  the  new,  doubled  the  vaHdiiy  of  any  fuck  a«a.  Dr  Price  feemv 
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to  regret,  that  the  efforts  formerly  made  by  our  fathers  In  behalf  of  liberty, 
are  no  longer  repeated  ;  he  fhoiild  likewife  regret,  that  our  liberties  are  no 
longer  attacked  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  times  of  our  fathers.  The 
conteft  between  the  prerogative  of  the  King  and  the  privilege  of  Parliament 
is  difconiiniied  ;  The  King  has  influence  enough  in  Parliament  to  obtain  the 
neceffary  fupports  of  his  government,  though,  I  hope,  never  to  obtain  the 
fmallefl  refignation  of  the  people’s  right.  In  the  conteft  of  our  times,  the 
parties  are  the  pretenders  to  office  and  the  holders  of  office.  A  noble  con¬ 
teft,  though  an  ignoble  caufe  I  muft  call  it  a  noble  conteft,  as  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  principle  of  life  in  oUr  conftitution.  It  leads  one  party  to 
watch  the  motions  of  adminiftration ;  and  the  other  to  be  on  their  guard, 
becaufe  they  are  watched.  As  the  matter  now  ftands,  indeed,  it  is  more 
the  intereft  of  oppofltion  to  flop  the  ordinary  movement  of  government, 
than  to  prevent  its  abiifes.  If  they  can  ftop  the  ordinary  courfe  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  minifter  muft  withdraw  to  make  way  for  themfelves;  but  in  pre-’ 
venting  abufes,  they  only  oblige  him  to  change  ill  mcafures  for  good,  and 
by  this  means  to  take  a  firmer  hold  of  his  power.  I  know  that  many  ill 
confequcnces  might  be  imputed  to  the  ftatc  of  our  parties ;  but  I  am  not 
for  removing  any  one  fafe-guard  to  freedom,  until  we  have  found  a  better^ 

*  Dr  Price  infers  from  his  argument,  “  that  no  one  community  can  have 

any  power  over  the  property  or  legiflation  of  another,  that  is  not  incor-' 

**  porated  with  it  by  a  juft  and  adequate  reprefentation;”  p.  19. 

‘  In  this  pafTage,  by  the  word  power,  he  certainly  means  the  right  to 
have  fuch  a  power  5  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fa(ft,  that  many  ftates  have  had 
the  powers  Even  the  admired  and  happy  republics  of  Switzerland  and  Hol¬ 
land  have  their  fubjedt  towns  and  provinces ;  and  this  nafeent  republic  of 
New  England  too,  if  it  acquire  the  independence  which,  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  liberty,  is  projeified  for  it,  rriay  come  to  have  its  fubje<5l  towns 
and  provinces,  and,  among  the  foremoft,  fome  of  thofe  wffio  are  now  fo 
ready  to  become  partners  of  its  revolt  againft  the  ftate. 

*  1  do  not  contend  for  the  right  to  any  fuch  power  in  an  afliial  cafe,  but 
I  contend  not  only  for  the  reality  of  the  power,  but  for  the  right  likewife 
in  fome  fuppofable  cafes.  No  writer  on  the  law  of  nature,  that  1  know  of, 
has  denied  that  ftates  or  bodies  politic  may. perform  every  that  any  pri¬ 
vate  party  can  perform ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  it  follows,  that  they  may, 
either  by  contraift  or  forfeiture,  become  tributary  or  fubjedt  to  another 
ftate  or  body  politic,  as  much  as  a  Angle  man  may  become  the  fervant  or 
debtor  of  another  fingle  man  by  ftipulation  or  forfeiture, 

‘  This  maxim  of  the  law  of  nature,  I  confefs,  does  not  bind  the  Americans 
to  contribute  to  the  fupply  of  the  Britifh  Empire,  unlefs  it  can  be  Ihewn 
that  they  have  received  all  the  benefit  of  fubje^s  ;  and  therefore  have  fti- 
pulated  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  fubjc<5Is,  by  the  fame  tacit  convention 
that  binds  every  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain. 

*  I  agree  with  the  Dodlor,  that  the  fubjedlion  of  one  ftate  to  another  is 

inexpedient,  and  often  calamitous  for  both  ;  but  this  will  not  preclude  one 
member  of  the  fame  ftate,  who  has  always  made  common  caufe  with  ano¬ 
ther,  from  having  a  very  juft  claim  to  expert  a  joint  contribution  to  the 
common  fupport.  J 

«  After  what  has  paffed  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  whoever 
pretends  that  Great  Britain  fhould  drop  every  claim  of  a  return,  and  the 
colonies  to  refufe  to  make  any  return,  under  every  poffible  fecurlty  to  their 
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pt^erty,  mud  have  very  high  notions  of  the  generofity  incumbent  on  the 
one  party,  and  as  low  notions  of  what  is  incumbent  on  the  other.  Nay, 
but  they  have  traded  with  us,  and  this  is  enough:  And  have  not  we  traded 
with  them  ?  Have  they  given  us  their  gO(xls  tor  nothing?  Or  have  they 
been  careful  to  receive  value  ?  Or  have  they  taken  lefs  value  than  other 
pations  would  have  taken?  Thefe  queftions  fhould^De  anfwered  before  we 
are  told  that  their. trade  has  repaid  us  for  all  the  blood  and  treafure  we  '  - 
have  expended  in  the  common  caufe,  and  before  it  can  be  admitted,  that,  in 
the  heights  of  profperity,  at  wiiich  they  may  arrive,  they  are  not  bound- 
under  any  form,  or  with  any  precautions,  for  the  remainder  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  to  contribute  any  part  of  it  whatever  to  the  common  fupplies  of  the 
empire, 

‘  The  Doctor  owns,  that  one  ftate  may  become  bound  to  indemnify  ano¬ 
ther  for  an  injury  done  them,  or  be  bound  to  give  fecurity  againft  future  in¬ 
jury;  but  who  can  fet  limits  to  the  pofllble  rights  thus  eftablilhed  in  the 
jplaim  of  one  ftate  ag^inft  another.  It  is  impoflible  to  tell  how  long  a  ft  ite 
may  be  tributary,  or  how  much  it  may  pay  before  it  has  acquired  a  debt 
of  indemnification;  or  what  preciution  may  be  necelfary  to  obuin,  for  the 
future,  a  fufftcient  fecurity  agaiull  injuries,  The  Romms,  when  they  re¬ 
covered  Campania  from  its  revolted  inhabitants,  and  from  Hannibal,  thought 
-proper,  for  their  own  future  fecurity,  to  abolifh  the  municipal  fenate  and 
alTemblies  of  that  province:  Such  meetings  they  confidered  as  a  ftaiiding 
confpiracy  againft  themfelves.  In  this  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  juftify  their 
condudl;  but  fiippofitions  may  be  that  would  be  fuihcient  to  juftify  it, 

and  fuch  as  I  fhall  neither  be  willing  to  make  nor  apply  to  the  American 
colonies;  But  let  no  one  contend,  that,  in  the  plenitude  of  madnefs,  they 
may  not  forfeit  more  to  the  ftate,  than  any  one  would  be  willing  to  exa<ft 
from  them.  I  will  not  fay  what  an  imperious  ftate,  like  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  fo  often  quoted  in  a  finnilar  cafe,  would  have  exa<ftcd  and  done;  but 
if  we  are  to  hope  that  one  party  will  not  inft.ift  the  penalty,  we  may  hope 
hkewife  that  the  other  will  not  incur  it, 

‘  Writers  on  the  law  of  nature  fuftain  the  validity  of  a  fair  contradi  in 
all  cafes  where  the  performance  is  pofli  >ie  or  lawful.  That  it  is  both  pof- 
fible  and  lawful  for  one  corporation  or  body  politic  to  fubmit  themfelves  to 
the  laws,  and  contribute  to  the  fupplies  of  another,  no  one  will  doubt; 
that  all  corporations  and  bodies  politic  belonging  to  the  fame  ftate  are  ac¬ 
tually  under  fuch  a  contrai^,  no  body  ever  queftioned. 

*  No  one  can  bind  himlelf  to  receive  the  religious  opinions  of  another, 
becaufe  his  opinions  are  not  in  his  power;  but  he  may  bind  himi'elf,  if  he 
pleafes,  to  pay  a  (hilling  in  the  pound  of  his  eftate. 

‘  But,  can  one  generation  bind  another?  No  doubt,  every  lawful con- 
tra(ft,  as  much  as  any  perfon  can  bind  his  heirs,  or  us  much,  as 
King  of  France  could  bind  the  fucceftors  to  bis  crown  to  leave  Canada  in 
the  pofteffion  of  the  Englilh.  The  Dodiors  reafoning  on  this  fubje^I  takes 
away  the  obligatipn  pi  treaties,  or  at  beii  makes  them  temporary  agree-  . 
ments  to  hift  for  the  lives  of  thofe  who  made  them.  ' 

‘  ft  is  confefied,  that  favours  voluntarily  conferred,  cannot  be  ftated  a^ 

^  a  ground  of  debt;  but  tliey  who  reft  fo  much  on  the  affedtion  and. attach¬ 
ment  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  ought  to  allow  fomething  for 
^he  favours  done  by  the  mother  country  to  her  colonies^ 


3^4  Remarks  on  a  Tamphlet  lately  Publijhed  by  Dr  Price. 

*  The  Doctor  attempts  a  d*iftin(5lion  between  the  feparatlon  of  part^n 
the  fame  kinjjjdom,  and  the  feparation  of  parts  in  the  fame  empire,  which 
1  confefs  I  cannot  comprehend;  but  if  }>e  lays  fo  great  a  ftrefs  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  names,  he  may  be  told,  that  Great  Britain  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies  is  not  an  empire,  but  a  kingdom.  I  fee  no  warrantable  part  for  man¬ 
kind  to  a<5t  under  eitheir  denomination,  but  to  acquiefce  in  the  government 
which  providence  has  given  to  their  kingdom  or  their  empire,  until  they 
are  fure  that  they  do  not  change  it  for  the  worfe;  and  in  this  reformers 
upon  general  principle,  however  faiiguine,  are  far  from  being  fecure. 

‘  It  is  the  falhion,  however,  I  oblerve,  with  lomc  writers,  to  give  high 
cxpe<5laiions  of  the  great  perfedtion  to  which  human  nature  is  tending,  efpe- 
daily  in  America  j  for  I  think  Old  England,  by  their  account,  is  degene¬ 
rating.  But  a  republic,  extending  1200  miles  in  one  diredtion,  and  without 
any  known  bounds  in  the  other,  is  ftill  an  experiment  to  be  made  in  the 
hiftory’^  of  mankind.  Our  ancedors  made  the  experiment  in  vain,  within 
narrower  limits;  they  loo  had  high  expedtatlons  of  what  mankind' were 
about  to  exhibit;  they  thought  the  millennium  and  the  kingdom  of  Chrill 
were  at  hand;  hut  they  found,  in  their  (lead,  the  iron  reign  of  an  ufurper, 
iuppor'cd  by  nill'tary  force.  It  is  charity,  perhaps,  to  pray  that,  if  the 
Colonies  muft  break  with  us  for  ever,  they  niay  he  more  faithfully  ferved 
by  thofe  they  employ,  than  they  themfelvvS  have  ferved  their  country.  The 
officer,  perhaps,  has  not  yet  appeared,  who,  on  that  emergency,  is  to  dif- 
rnifs  the  Congrefs  as  Cromwell  did  the  parliament.  But  what  title  have 
they  to  hope  lor  an  exemption  from  the  too  common  fate  of  mankind;  the 
fate  that  has  ever  attended  democracies  attempted  on  too  large  a  fcale  ; 
that  Cl  plunging  at  once  into  military  government?  The  armies  they  form 
againft  their  country  will  need  no  other  title  to  become  their  mailers.  It  is 
even  fair  to  conclude,  from  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  that  there  is  no  time 
of  more  danger  than  thofe  times  of  fanguioe,  of  florid,  and  enthufiailic  ex« 
peiflation,  in  which  mankind  are  bent  on  great  and  hazardous  change. 

‘  Americans,  however,  may  ftill  be  thought  out  of  this  queftion ;  they 
feek  no  innovation  ;  they  are  the  parties  that  contend  tor  the  ancient  eila- 
bliftimenr.  Their  plea,  however,  I  hope,  is  better  founded  than  this. 
The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  made  laws  for  the  colonies  from  their 


firft  eftablifhments.  1  he  charters  of  the  colonies  fubjvifted  them  to  taxes,  * 
and  they  have  been  taxed  by  adls  of  the  Britifh  Parliament ;  Matters  there-  ! 
fore  were  in  their  ordinary  train,  when  the  Americans  llopt  fhort,  and 

•  would  proceed  no  farther.  I  will  not,  howeyer,  infift,  that  the  change  o,f 
circumftanccs  may  not  have  required  a  change  of  policy;  and  that,  as  the 
Americans  are  growing  rich,  and  have  fomething  that  tempts  rapacity,  they  i 
ought  to  have  better  fecurity  for  their  property,  than  the  continuance  of  1 
foimer  pradlice  will  perhaps  beftow.  But,  in  this  view  of  the  conteft,  wdiat 

is  to  be  done  if  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  contend  for  new  I'ecurities  ? 

Let  them  apply  to  the  ftate  with  proper  profeffions  of  duty,  and  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  dangers  they  apprehended  ;  but  no  one  can  pretend  that  the 
ftate  ought  to  yield  up  the  ordinary  way  of  conftituting  a  revenue,  till  a 
new  and  better  way  is  fubfti'.uted  in  its  place. 

‘  Tne  Doctor  refers  to  the  example  of  the  Romans,  and  bids  us  confider 

♦  bow  much  they  fuffiered  for  having  been  the  tyrants  of  other  nations;  and 
1  fhall  never  recommend  to  any  ftaffi  to  follow  their  example.’ 

f  See  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  allcrted  againfl  the  claims  of  America. 
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fWs  with  the  greater  pleafure,  that  we  place  before  our  readers  a  long 
I  extra<5l  from  this  mafterly  performance,  as  the  fanatics  of  Scotland  have  of 
jate  been  acting  as  the  friends  of  America,  and  difleminating  fedition  and 
wildnefs  with  an  open  effrontery. 

The  Philofqphy  of  Rhetoric*  By  George  CawphelU  Principal  of  the  Marif 

:  cbal  College  j'lberdeen.  Two  vols.  8vo,  London^  Strahan  and  Cadcll;' 

!  Edinburgh ^  Creech. 

IF  we  may  judge  from  experience,  we  (liould  naturally  conclude,  that 
criticifm,  as  an  art,  makes  its  appearance  very  late  in  the  progrefs  of 
literature.  The  general  principles,  indeed,  of  tafte,  are  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  breafts  of  all  men  who  have  made  any  advancement  in  refinement  and 
knowledge,  or  who  have  had  their  faculties  improved,  either  by  the  com- 
pofition,  or  the  perufal  of  produflions  of  genius.  Thefe  principles,  it  would 
feem,  are  fufncient  to  dire<5t  the  moft  capital  exertions  of  the  mind  in  poe¬ 
try,  oratory,  or  even  fciencc  itfelf ;  at  leafl,  we  may  difeover,  from  the  hif- 
tory  of  letters,  that  the  moft  iiluftrious  exhibitions  of  genius  have  always 
preceded  the  invcftigj^.tion  and  eftablilhment  of  the  rules  of  art,  by  which 
they  were  compofed.  The  critical  art,  like  moft  other  arts,  muft  have  ma- 
t  terials  provided  on  which  it  may  operate,  before  it  can  begin  to  invefti- 
gate  and  ijluftrate  its  rules.  And, 'we  believe,  the  moft  penetrating  and 
ingenious  critic  would  be  inejftricably  embarrafled,  were  he  called  upon  to 
j  (delineate,  a  priori^  the  laws  that  regulate  the  compofuion  of  an  epic  poem, 

’  or  a  tragedy,  without  haying  ever  perufed  fuch  produflions.  Thefe  views 
are  rather  humiliating  for  the  critic,  as  they  feem  to  demonftrate,  that  his 
art  can  be  of  little  ufe  to  the  poet  or. the  orator  in  the  execution  of  their 
deftgns,  however  much  it  may  confuk  their  fame,  by  pointing  out  the  beau- 
i  ties  of  their  works,  and  by  guiding  the  tafte  of  the  public,  to  difeern  and 
i  relilh  them.  It  is  in  this  laft  department,  chiefly,  that  the  merit  of  the  crici- 
t  cal  art  is  difccrnible.  Inftead  of  aiding  the  exertions  of  true  genius,  it  has 
i  often  been  deemed  detrimental  to  them,  by  checking  the  imagination  of 
!  the  author,  and  rendering  his  produdfions  regular  indeed,  but>  frigid  and 
I  unanimated.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  there  is  fomething  real  in 
;  this  obfervatipn.  The  flights  of  the  inoft  vigorous  fancy  are  delicate,  tern- 
:  porary,  and  accidental.  Every  favourable  circumliance  is  neceflary  to  pro* 

;  duce  and  to  promote  them.  The  idea  of  reftraint  or  incumbrance  of  any 
fort,  is  unfriendly  and  deprefling;  the  poet  and  the  orator  are  apt  to  con¬ 
sider  the  critic  as  a  ftern  cenfor,  who  marks  their  faults  and  deviations  with 
I  a  fevere  and  unrelenting  eye;  and  the  fe^r  of  tranfgrefling  the  legitimate 
;  boundaries  of  reafon  and  truth,  cramp  the  imagination,  and  circumferibe 
’  its  exertions  far  below  thefe  limits. 

But,  after  the  public  is  poffefled  of  a  confiderable  number  of  the  more 
capital  works  of  genius,  the  art  of  the  critic  becomes  important  and  popu¬ 
lar.  All  men  of  leifure,  with  whom  fociety  in  an  advanced  ftate  always 
abounds,  employ  fome  part  of  their  time  in  reading,  either  for  amufement 
or  information.  It  is  to  the  critic  that  fuch  men  owe  a  great  part  of  the 
pleafure  they-  derive  from  books.  He  contributes  to  diffeminate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  tafte.  •  He  holds  out  to  public  obfervatiou,  the  various,  merit  of 
fhe  inore  iiluftrious  publications  of  prefent  and  fcM^mcr  times.  He  deduces' 
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the  laws  of  criticiftn  from  the  infallible  ftandards  of  reafon,  truth^Ktid 
nature.  And  forms  gradually,  even  the  carelefs  and  clefultory  reader,  tq 
pcrufe,  with  relilh  and  judgment,  the  moft  finifhed  productions  of  humaq 
genius. 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  fubjeCt,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times^ 
The  moft  profound  philofophers,  the  moft  eminent  poets,  have  at  different 
.times  undertaken  to  explain  and  iliuftrate  it.  We  will,  however,  venture 
to  affirm,  that  to  the  moderns  chiefly  is  owing  the  high  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  this  art  poffeffes.  The  ancient  critics  deduce  their  rules  principally 
from  authority,  and  the  praClice  of  feme  eminent  author ;  but  feldom  re¬ 
cur  to  the  unchangeable  and  uaiverfal  foundation  of  it,  the  principles  and 
feelings  of  the  human  mind.  Even  Ariftotle,  Horace,  Dionyflus,  and 
Quintilian,  are  rarely  exceptions  to  this  remark.  They  abound  with  found 
fenfe  and  juft  obfervation,  fupported  by  many  pertinent  quotations  and  il- 
luftrations;  but  they  feem  not  to  have  apprehended,  that  the  art  was  ulti¬ 
mately  founded  in  nature,  and  that  its  principles  were  fufceptible  of  feien- 
tific  deduction,  This  idea  was  firft  embraced,  and  happily  executed  by  the 
acute  and  ingenious  author  of  Elements  of  Criticifm,  who,  we  will  not 
heflt^te  to  maintain,  has  done  more  to  reduce  criticifm  to  a  fcience,  thaq  < 
all  the  writers  on  the  fubjeCl,  ancient  and  modern,  put  together. 

The  fenfible  and  philofophic  author  of  the  treatife  before  us,  has  adopted 
the  fame  idea  of  reducing  criticifm  to  a  fcience,  by  'deducing  its  rules  front 
the  principles  of  human  nature.  He  takes  a  very  extenfive  and  complete 
view  of  the  fubjc<ft.  He  difeovers  much  difeernment  and  good  tafte  in  all 
his  remarks.  His  reafonings  are  profound  and  logical ;  and  he  difeuffes  his 
fubjedl  in  a  manner  diftind,  methodical,  and  fatisfadory. 

The  firft  volume  is  divided  into  two  books.  In  the  firft  book,  the  Doftor 
treats  of  the  Nature  and  Foundations  of  Eloquence.  He  begins  with  wit, 
humour,  and  ridicule,  of  which  he  gives  a  philofophical  and  hiftorical  ac¬ 
count,  illuftrated  with  pertinent  quotations.  He  examines  particularly  Ari- 
ftotle’s  fentiments  concerning  the  ridiculous,  and  the  opinion  of  Hobbes  con¬ 
cerning  laughter.  He  next  undertakes  the  inveftigation  of  the  connexion 
■which  eloquence  has  with  logic  and  grammar.  As  the  chapter  on  this  fub- 
jedi  is .  curious,  we  fhall  fele^l  it  as  one  of  our  fpecimens  from  this  part  of 
the  work. 

‘  In  contemplating  a  human  creature,  the  napft  natural  diyiflon  of  the 
fubjedl  is  the  common  divifion  intp  foul  and  body,  or  into  the  living  prin¬ 
ciple  of  perception  and  of  a(ftion,  and  that  fyftem  of  material  organs,  by 
which  the  other  receives  information  from  without,  and  is  enabled  to  exert 
its  powers,  both  for  its  own  benefit  and  for  that  of  the  Ipecies.  Analogous 
to  this,  there  are  two  things  in  every  difeourfe  which  principally  claim  our 
attention,  the  fenfe  and  the  expreffion ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  thought, 
and  the  fymbol  by  which  it  is  communicated.  •  Thefe  may  be  faid  to  con- 
ftitute  the  foul  and  the  body  pf  an  oration,  or  indeed,  of  whatever  is  fig* 
nified  to  another  by  language.  For,  as  in’  man,  each  of  thefe  conftituent 
parts  hath  its  diftin^ive  attributes,  and  as  the  perfeftion  of  the  latter  con- 
lifteth  in  its  fitnefs*  for  ferving  the  purpofes  of  the  former,  fo  it  is  precifely 
with  thofe  two  effential  parts  of  every  fpeech,  the  fenfe  and  the  expreffion. 
Now  it  is  by  the  fenfe  that  rhetoric  ho(ds  of  logic,  and  by  the  exjpreffiod 
that  (he  holds  of  grammar. 
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*  The  foie  and  ultimate  end  of  logic,  is  the  eviftion  of  truth,  one  im-. 
portant  end  of  eloquence’;  though,  as  appears  from  the  firft  chapter,  nei¬ 
ther  the  foie,  nor  always  the  ultimate,  is  the  convitflion  of  the  hearers. 
Pure  logic  regards  only  the  fubje(5l,  which  is  examined  folely  for  the  fake  of 
information.  Truth,  as  fUch,  is  the  proper  aim  of  the  examiner.  Elo¬ 
quence  not  only  confiders  the  fubjeft,  but  alfo  the'fpeaker  and  the  hearers^ 

1  and  both  the  fubjedl  and  the  fpeaker  for  the  fake  of  the  hearers,  or  rather 
for  the  fake  of  the  effect  intended  to  he  produced  in  them.  Now,  to  con-^ 
j  vince  the  hearers,  is  always  either  propofed  by  the  orator  as  his  end  in  ad- 
j  dreffing  them,  or  fuppofed  to  accompany  the  accomplilhment  of  his  ertd. 

I  Ot  the  five  forts  of  difcoiirfcs  above  mentioned,  there  are  only  two  where- 
I  in  conviction  is  the  aVowed  purpofe.  One  is  that  addrelTed  to  the  under-* 

I  ftanding,  in  which  the  fpeaker  propofcs  to  prove  fome  pofition  dilbelievcd* 
or  doubted  by  the  hearers ;  the  other  is  that  which  is  calculated  to  influence 
the  will,  and  perfuade  to  a  certain  conduCt;  for  it  is  by  convincing  the 
judgement,  that  he  propofeth  to  influence  the  paflions,  and  fix  the  refolu- 
tion.  As  to  the  three  other  kinds  of  difcourfes  enumerated,  which  addrefs 
'I  the  underllanding,  the  imagination,  and  the  paflions,  conviction,  though 

I  not  the  end,  ought  ever  to  accompany  the  accomplilhment  of  the  end.  It' 
is  never  formally  propofed  as  an  end  where  there  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  pre¬ 
vious  doubts  or  errors  to  conquer.  But,  when  due  attention  is  not  paid  to 
it,  by  a  proper  management  of  the  fiibjcCt,  doubts,  mifbslief,  and  nnliftake 
,  I  will  be  faifed  by  the  difconrfe  itfelf,  where  there  were  none  before,  and  thefe 
►  j  Will  not  fail  to  obftruCt  the  fpeaker’s  end.  Whatever  it  be.  In  explanatory  ] 

I  difcourfes,'  which  are  of  all  kinds  the  frnplcft,  there  is  a  certain  precifion  of 
:  manner  which  ought  to  pervade  the  whole,  and  which,  though  not  in  the 
,  form  of  argument,  is  not  the  lefs  fatisfaClory,  fince  it  carries  internal  evi- 
■  j  dence  along  with  it.  in  “harangues  pathetic  or  panegyrical,  in  order  that  ^ 
-  the  hearers  may  be  moved  or  pleafed,  it  is  of  great  conlequence  to  imprefs 
-  them  Avith  the  belief  ot  the  reality  of  the  fubjeCt.  fcay,  even  in  thofe  per- 
1  formances  where  truth,  in  regard  to  the  individual  faCts  related,  is  neither 
-  fought  nor  expeCted,  as  in  fome  forts  of  poetry,  and  in  romance,  truth  ftill 
is  an  objedt  to  the  mind,  the  general  truths  regarding  charadler,  manners^ 
(and  incidents.  When  thefe  are  preferved,  the  piece  may  juftly  be  d^no- 
d  iminated  true,  coufidered  as  a  pi<^ure  of  life;  though  falfe,  confidered  as  a 
i-  j  narrative  of  particular  events.  And  even  thefe  untrue  events  mufl:  be  coun- 
y  I  terfeits  of  truth,  and  bear  its  image;  for  in  cafes  wherein  the  propofed  end 
rt  jean  be  rendered  confident  with  unbelief,  it  cannot  be  rendered  compatible 
IS  with  incredibility.  Thus,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  mind,  in  moft  cafes,  truth* 
jr  and  in  every  cafe,  what  bears  the  refemblance  of  truth,  mull  be  prefented 
it,  to  it.  This  holds  equally,  whatever  be  the  declared  aim  of  the  fpeaker.  I 
n-  need  fcarcely  add,  that  to  prov*e  a  particular  point,  is  often  occafionally 
g.  neceflary  in  every  fort  of  difeourfe,  as  a  fubordinate  end  conducive  to  the 
nt  advancement  of  the  principal.  If  then  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 'logic  to  evince 
n.  the  truth,  to  convince  an  auditory,  which  is  the  province  of  eloquence,  is 
;ly  but  a  particular  application  of  the  logician’s  art.  As  logic  therefore  forges 
)n.  the^arms  which  eloquence  teacheth  us  to  wield,  we  mult  firft  have  rdcourfe 
onj  to  the  former,  that,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  which  her 
Weapons  and  armour  are  feverally  made,  we  may  know  their- refpe<ffivs 
'  iFcngth  and  temper,  and  when  and  how  each  is  to  be  ufed.  ' 
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•  Now,  If  It  be  by  the  fenfe  or  foul  of  the  difcourfe  that  rhetoric  holds  of 
logic,  or  the  art  of  thinking  and  reafoning,  it  is  by  the  expreffion  or  body, 
of  the  difcourfe,  that  flie  holds  of  grammar,  or  the  art  of  conveying  our 
thoughts,  in  the  words  of  a  particular  language.  The  obfei  vation  of  one 
analogy  naturally  fuggefts  another.  As  tlie  foul  is  of  heavenly  extradion, 
and  the  body  of  earthly,  fo  the  fenfe  of  the  difcourfe  ought  to  have  its 
fourcc  in  the  invariable  nature  of  truth  and  right ;  whereas  the  expredion 
can  derive  its  energy  only  from  the  arbitrary  conventions  of  men,  fources 
as  unlike,  or  rather  as  widely  different,  as  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  and 
the  duft  of  the  earth.  In  every  region  of  the  globe,,  we  may  foou  difeo- 
ver,  that  people  feel  and  argue  in  much  the  fame  manner ;  but  the  fpeech 
of  one  nation  is  quite  unintelligible  to  another.  The  art  of  the  logician 
is  accordingly,  in  fonie  fenfe,  univerfal ;  the  art  of  the  grammarian  is  al¬ 
ways  particular  and  local.  The  rules  of  argumentation  laid  down  by 
riftotle,  in  his  Analytics,  are  of  as  much  ufe  for  the  difeovery  of  truth  in 
Britain  or  in  China,  as  they  were  in  Greece;  but  Prifcian*s  rules  of  inflec¬ 
tion  and  conftru(51iou,  can  aflift  us  in  learning  no  language  but  Latin.  In 
propriety  there  cannot  be  fuch  a  thing  as  an  univerfal  grammar,  unlefs 
there  were  fuch  a  thing  as  an  univerfal  language*  The  term  hath  fome- 
tinoes,  indeed,  been  applied  to  a  colledlion  of  obfervations  on  the  fimilar  a- 
nalogies  that  have  been  difeovered  in  all  tongues,  ancient  and  modern^ 
known  to  the  authors  of  fuch  collections.  I  do  riot  mention  this  liberty  in  , 
the  ufe  of  the  term  with  a  view  to  cenfure  it.  In  the  application  of  tech-' 
nical  or  learned  words,  an  author  hath  greater  fcope,  than  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  thofe  which  arc  in  more  frequent  ufe,  and  is  only  then  thought  cen- 
furabJe,  when  he  expofeth  himfelf  to  be  mifunderftood.  But  it  is  to  my 
purpofe  to  obferve,  that  as  fuch  collections  convey  the  knowledge  of  no 
tongue  whatever,  the  name  grawyjiar^  when  applied  to  them,  is  iifed  in  a 
fenfe  quite  different  from  that  which  it  has  in  the  common  acceptation 
perhaps  as  different,  though  the  fubjeCl  be  language,  as  w^hen  it  is  applied 
to  a  fyftcm  of  geography. 

‘  Now,  the  grammatical  art  hath  its  completion  in  fyntax  ;  the  oratorical, 
as  far  as  the  body  or  cxpreflion  is  concerned,  in  ftyle;  Syntax  regards  on¬ 
ly  the  compofition  of  many  words  into  one  fentence ;  ftyle,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  attends  to  this,  regards  further,  the  compofition  of  many  feiitenccfi 
into  one  difcourfe.  Nor  is  this  the  only  difference  ;  the  grammarian  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  what  the  two  arts  have  in  common,  the  ttruCfurc  of  fentences,  requires 
only  purity;  that  is,  that  the  words  employed  belong  to  the  language,  and 
that  they  be  coriftrued  in  the  manner,  and  ufed  in  the  fignification,  w'hich 
cuftom  hath  rendered  neceffary  for  conveying  the  fenfe.  The  orator  re¬ 
quires  alfo  beauty  and  ftrength.  The  higheft  aim  of  the  former,  is  the  low¬ 
ed  aim  of  the  latter,:  Where  grammar  ends,  eloquence  begins. 

‘  Thus  the  grammarian’s  department  bears  much  the  fame  relation  to  the 
orator’s,  which  the  art  of  the  mafon  bears  to  that  of  the  architeCf.  There 
is,  however,  one  difterence,  that  well  deferves  our  notice.  As  ir.  architec¬ 
ture  it  is  not  neceffary  that  he  w’ho  defigns  fhoiild  execute  his  own  plaus^ 
he  may  J)e  an  excellent  artift  in  this  way,  who  would  handle  very  awkward¬ 
ly  the  hammer  and  the  trowel.  But  it  is  alike  incumbent  on  the  orator,  to 
-  defign  and  to  execute.  He  mud  therefore  be  maflef  of  the  language  he 
fpeaks  or  writes,  and  mud  be  capable  of  adding  to  grammatic  purity,  thofe 
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iiighef  quatlues  of  elocution;  which  will  render  hk  dlfcourfe  graceful  and 
Energetic. 

‘  So  much  for  the  connedlioh  that  fiiblids  between  rhetoric  and  thefc  pa¬ 
rent  arts,  logic  and  grammar/ 

To  illurtrate  the  connexion  of  eloquence  with  logic;  he  examines  at 
confiderable  length,  and  perhaps  with  iriore  copioufnefs  than  was  abfolutc- 
ly  neceffary,  the  nature  of  the  various  kinds  of  evidence,  intuitive,  ma¬ 
thematical;  dedudtive,  fcientific;  and  moral.  He  defcends,  we  apprehend, 
to  too  great  minutenefs  on  this  part  of  his  fubjedt ;  and  his  diftin<flions  ap¬ 
pear  not  with  differences  fufficiently  marked,  in  order  to  authorife  them  in 
a  performance,  where  the  difcuffion  of  them  is  only  a  fecon  Jary  objedt  with 
the  author.  Thus  dedudlive  and  fcientific  evidence  feem  very  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  fynonynious.  Nor  can  we  eafily  coniprchend  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  that  evidence  which  is  called  intuitive,  and  the  two  kinds  which  arc 
derived,  one  from  confcioufnefs,  and  the  other  from  common  fenfe.  But 
perhaps  niinutenefs  of  divifion  is  an  error, more  incident  to  a  philofophical  . 
and  fcientific  writer,  and  more  pardonable  in  him  .than  any  other.  It  is 
neceffary  that  the  divifions  Ihould  be  complete  on  fubj  ^dls  of  fcience,  and  It 
is  much  more  eafy  for  the  reader  to  deted  a  coincidence  of  topics,  where 
they  appear  different,  than  to  difeover  their  difference,  where  they  appear 
fcoincident; 

The  author  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  the  confideration  which  the 
fpeaker  ought  to  have  ot  his  hearers,  as  men  in  general,  namely,  as  en¬ 
dowed  with  underftanding,  imagination,  memory,  and  pailions.  He  in- 
lifts  particularly  on  the  latter,  and  enumerates  the  circumftances  inftru- 
mental  in  operating  on  the  paffions,  which  he  reckons,  probability,  pUu- 
libility,  importance,  proximity  in  time  and  place,  relation  to  the  perfons 
concerned,  and  intereft  in  the  confequences.  He  next  contemplates  the  lo¬ 
cal  ch'aradlers  of  the  hearers,  and  the  particular  charader  of  the  fpeaker, 
and  illuftratesf  With  much  perfpicuity,  and  many  proper  examples,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  all  thefe  circumftantes  in  the  of  eloquence* 

Defcending  from  generals  to  particulars,  as  he  proceeds  in  his  well  di^ 
gefted  and  diftiu^  plan^  he  prefents  us  with  a  comparifoii  of  the  various 
kinds  of  public  fpeaking,  under  the  following  heads,  “  in  regard  to  the 
fpeaker,  the  perlbns  addreffed,  the  fubjedt,  the  occafiooi  and  the  end*  in 
view and  finifhes  the  book  with  a  pertinent  and  fenfible  examination  ol 
the  curious  topic  which  has  fo  long  and  fo  much  divided  the  critics,  the 
caufe  of  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  dramatical  reprefentations.  We  fhall 
conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from  the  chapter  on  the  effi<5ls  of  elo¬ 
quence.  In  our  next,  we  (lull  produce  the  remainder  of  our  analyfis,  af¬ 
ter  fome  remarks  on  the  merits  of  this  performance  in  general,  and  contraft 
'thefe  with  the  pretenfions  of  a  late  writer  on  the  fame  fubje(fti  the  audios 
of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  language.  » 

Sect.  II.  In  regard  to  the perfans  addrsfftd* 

*  The  fecoftd  particular  mentioned  as  a  ground  of  comparifon,  ts  the 
confideration  of  the  character  of  the  hearers,  or  int>rc  properly  the  perfons 
"addreffed.  The  neceffity  which. a  fpeaker  is  under  of  fuit  ng'  himfelf  to  hi^ 
audience,  both  that  he  may  be  underftood  by.  them,  and  that.  hiS  words 
may  have  influence  upon  them,  iis  a  maxim  fo  evident  4s  to  need  neither 
proof  nor  illuftration;  .  ' 
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‘  Now,  the  iirft  remark  that  claims  our  attention  here  is,  that  the  more 
mixed  the  auditory  is,  the  greatef  is  the  difficulty  of  fpeaking  to  them  with 
efTedl.  The  reafon  is  obvious ;  what  will  tend  to  favour  your  fuccefs  with 
one,  may  tend  to'  obftriidl:  it  with  another.  The  more  yarion^  there¬ 
fore,  the  individuals  are,  in  r-efpe<5l  of  age,  rank,  fortune,  education,  pre¬ 
judices,  the  more  delicate  mufl  be  the  art  of  preferving  propriety  in  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  whole.  The  pleader  has,  in  this  refpecfl,  the  fimpleft  and  eafi- 
eft  talk  of  all ;  the  judges  to  whom  his  oration  is  addreffied,  being  com¬ 
monly  men  cf  the  fame  rank,  of  fimilar  education,  and  not  differing  great¬ 
ly  in  refpe<5t  of  ftudies  or  attainments.  The  difference  in  thefe  relpeds  is 
much  more  confiderable  when  he  addreffes  the  jury.  A  fpeaker  in  the  houft 
of  peers  hath  not  fo  mixt  an  auditory  as  one  who  harangues  in  the  hoiife 
of  commons.  .And  even  here,  as  all  the  members  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  educated  as  gentlemen,  the  audience  is  not  nearly  fo  promifeuous  as 
were  the  popular  affemblies  of  Athens  and  of.  Rome,  to  which  their  de¬ 
magogues  declaimed  with  fo  much  vehemence,  and  fo  wonderful  fuccefs* 
Yet,  even  of  thefe,  women,  minors,  and  fervants,  made  no  part. 

*  We  may  therefore  juftly  reckon  a  Chriftian  congregation  in  a  populous 
and  flourifhing  city,  where  there  is  great  variety  in  rank  and  education,  to 
be' of  ail  audiences  the  moft  promifeuous.  And  though  it  is  tmpoffible,  that, 
in  fo  mixed  a  multitude,  every  thing  that  is  advanced  by  the  fpeaker  ihould, 
both  in  fentiment  and  expreffion,  be  adapted  to  the  apprehenfion  of  every 
individual  hearer,  and  fall  in  with  his  particular  prepoffeffions,  yet  it  may 
be  expefted,  that  whatever  is  advanced  (hall  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
clafs  of  hearers,  and  fhall  not  unneceffarily  (hock  the  innocent  prejudices 
f)f  any.  This  is  ftill,  however,  to  be  underftood  with  the  exception  of  mere 
children,  fools,  and  a  few  others,  who,  through  the  total  negled  of  pa¬ 
rents  or  guardians  in  their  education,  are  grofsly  ignorant.  Such,  though 
in  the  audience,  are  .not  to  be  confidered  as  conftituting  a  part  of  it.  But 
how  great  is  the  attention  requilite  in  the  fpeaker  in  fuch  an  affembly,  that, 
whilft  on  the  one  hand  he  avoids,  either  in  ftyle  or  in  fentiment,  foaring 
above  the  capacity  of  the  lower  clafs,  he  may  not,  on  the  other,  fink  be¬ 
low 'the  regard  of  the  higher  ?  To  attain  fimplicity  without  flatnefs,  deli¬ 
cacy  without  refineihent,  perfpicuity  without  recurring  to  low  idioms  and 
fimilitndes,  will  I'eqUire  his  utmoft  care. 

'  ‘Another  remark  on  this  article  that  deferves  our  notice,  is,  that  the  lefs 
improved  in  knowledge  and  decernment  the  hearers  are,  the  ealier  it  is  for 
the  fpeaker  to  work  upon  their  paffions,  and,  by  working  on  their  paffions, 
to  obtain  his  end.  This,  it  mud  be  owned,  appears,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  give  a  confiderable  advantage  to  the  preacher,  as  in  no  congregation 
can  the  bulk  of  the  people  be  regarded  as  on  a  footing,  in  point  of  im¬ 
provement,  with  cither  houfe  of  parliament;,  or  with  the  Judge  in  a  court 
of  judicature.  It  is  certain,  that  the  more  grofs  the  hearers  are,  the  more 
avowedly  may  you  addrefs  yourfelf  to  their  pafllons,  and  the  lefs  occafion 
there  is  for  argument ;  whereas,  the  more  intelligent  they  are,  the  more 
covertly  muft  you  operate  on  their  paffions,  and  the  more  attentive  muff 
you  be  in  regard  to  the  juftnefs,  or  at  leaft  the  fpecioufnefs  of  your  rea- 
foning.  Hence  fome  have  ffrangely  concluded,  that  the  only  fcope  for  elo¬ 
quence  is  in  haranguing  the  multitude;  that  in  gaining  over  to  your  pur- 
pofe  men  of  knowledge  and  breeding,  the  exertion  of  oratorical  talents 
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hath  no  mfluen^e/  This  is  precifely  as  if  one  fhould  argue,  becaufe  a  mob 
k  miich  eafier  fubdued  than  regular  troops,  there  is  no  occafion  for  the 
art  of  war,  nor  is  there  a  groper  field  for  the  exertion  of  military  (kill,  un- 
lefs  when  you  are  quelling  an  undifciplined  rabble.  Every  body  fees  in  this 
cafe,  not  only  how  abfurd  fuch  a  way  of  arguing  would  be,  but  that'the 
very  reverfe  ought  to  be  the  conclufion.  The  reafon  why  people  do  not  fo 
quickly  perceive  the  abfurdity  in  the  other  cafe,  is,  that  they  affix  no  diftindl 
‘  meaning  to  the  word  eloquence,  often  denoting  no  more  by  that  term  than 
limply  the  power  of  moving  the  paflions.  Hut,  even  in  this  improper 
’  acceptation,  their  notion  is  far  from  being  julf ;  for,  vs  hcrever  there  are 
men,  learned  or  ignorant,  civilized  or  -barbarous,  there  are  puffions ;  and 
the  greater  the  difficulty  is  in  afFeding  ihefe,  the  more  arc  is  revjuifite.  The 
i  truth  is,  eloquence,  like  every  other  art,  propofeth  the  accompliihment  of 
a  certain  end.  Puffinn  is  for  the  moft  part  but  the  means  employed  for  ef- 
fed^ing  the  end,  and  therefore,  like  ail  oifier  means,  will  not  further  be  rc- 
garded-in  any  cafe,  than  it  can  be  rendered  conducihle  to  the  end. 

.  “  ‘  Now  the  preacher’s  advantage  even  here,  in  point  of  facility,  at  lead  In 
feverai  fituations,  will  not  appear,  on  refiwiftion,  to  be  fo  great,  as  on  a 
fuperficial  view  it  may  be  thought.  Let  it  be  obl'erved,  that,  in  fuch  con¬ 
gregations  as  was  fuppofed,  there  is  a  mixture  of  fuperior  and  inferior 
ranks.  It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  the  fpcaktr,  fo  far  only  to  accommo¬ 
date  himfelf  to  one  dais,  as  not  wantonly  to  dilgull  another.  Befides,  it 
I  will  icarcely  be  denied,  that  thofe  in  the  i’uperior  walks  of  life,  however 
j  much  by  reading  and  converfation  improved  in  all  genteel  accompiilhinsnts, 

;  often  have  as  much  need  of  religious  inftrudion  and  moral  improvement, 

1  as  thofe  who  in  every  other  particular  are  acknowledged  10  be  their  infe- 
;  riors.  '  And,  doubtlei's,  the  reformation  of  luch  will  be  allowed  to  be,  in 
j  one  refped,  of  greater  importance,  (and  therefore  never  to  be  overloivked) 

I  that,  in  confequcnce  of  fuch  an  event,  more  good  may'’  redound  to  others, 
from  the  more  extenfive  influence  of  their  authority  and  example. 

I  Sect.  m.  A;  regard  to  the  Suhjefi, 

I  *  The  third  particular  mentioned’  was  the  fiibjc^ft  of  difeourfe,  This 
'  j  may  be  confidered"  iii  a  twofold  view;  firft,  as  implying  the  topics  of  art 
gument,  motives,  and  principles,  which  are  fuited  to  each  oi  liie  ditfcrcnt 
kinds,  and  muit  be  employed  in  order  to  produce  the  intended  on  the 
hearers;  fecondly,  as  implying  the  perfons  or  things  in  wiiofe  favour,  or 
to  whole  prejudice,  the  Ipeaker  purpofes  to  excite  the  paffions  of  the  au^ 
j  dience,  and  thereby  to  influence  their  determinations. 

!  ‘  On  the  firft  of  thefe  articles,  1  acknowledge  the  preacher  hath  ipcom- 

I  parably  the  advantage  of  every  other  public  orator.  Ac  the  bar,  critical 
explications  of  daric  and  ambiguous  ftatutes,  quotations  of  precedents 
I  fometimes  contradidory,  and  comments  on  jarring  dtcilions  artd  reports^ 

J  often  necelfirily  conlume  the  greater  part  of  the  Ipeaker’s  time.  Hence 
J  the' mixture  ot  a  lore  of  metaphyfics  and  verbal  criticiim,  employed  by 
!  lawyers  in  their  pleadings,  hath  come  'to  be  dillinguilhed  by  the  nanie 
[.  ckicatje,  a  fpecies  of  reafoning  too'  abftrufe  to  comniand  vittcniion  of  any 
L  continuance  even  from  the  lludious,  and  confequentiy  not  very. favourable 
I  to  the  powers  of  rhetoric!  When  the-argument  doth  not  turn  on  the  com^ 
mon  law,  or  on  nice  and  hypercritical  explications  ot  the  ftatute,  but  oa 
the  great  principles  of  natural  riglic  and  juftice,  as  fcineticacs  ha^pens^ 
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partlcul^irly  in  criminal  cafes,  the  fpeaker  is  much  more  advantageoufly  (i 
tuated  for  exhibiting  his  rhetorical  talents,  than  in  the  former  cafe.  When, 
in  confequence  of  the  imperfedlion  of  the  evidence,  the  q  ieftion  happens 
to  be  more  a  qiieftion  of  fa^t,  than  either  of  municrpal  law,  or  pf  natural 
equity,  the  pleader  hath  more  advantages  than  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  fewer 
than  in  the  feebnd. 

'  *  Again,  in  the  deliberations  in  the  fenate,  the  utility  or  the  difad  van¬ 
tages  that  will  probably  follow  on  a  meafure  propofed,  if  it  fhould  receive  * 
the  fandlion  of  the  legiflattire,  conftitute  -the  principal  topics  of  debate. 
This,  though  it  fometimes  leads  to  a  kind  of  reafoning  rather  too  complex 
and  involved  for  ordinary  apprehenfion,  is  in  the  main  more  favourable  to 
the  difplay  6f  pathos,  vehemence,  and  fublimity,  than, the  much  greater 
part  of  forenfic  caufes  can  be  faid  to  be.  That  thefe  qualities  have  been 
fometimes  found  in  a  very  high  degree  in  the  orations  pronounced  in  the 
Britifti  fenate,  is  a  fa<5t  uncontrovertible. 

*  But  beyond  all  queftion,  the  preacher’s  fubjeft  of  argutnent,  confidered 
in  itfelf,  is  infinitely  more  lofty  and  more  affe^ing.  The  doctrines  of  reli¬ 
gion  are  fuch  as  relate  to  God,  the  adorable  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
world,  his  attributes,  goyernq;ient,  and  laws.  What  fcience  to  be  compared 
with  it  in  fublimity  !  It  teaches  alfo  the  origin  of  man,  his  primitive  dig¬ 
nity,  the  fource  of  his  degeneracy,  the  means  of  his  recovery,  the  eternal 
happinefs  that  awaits  the  good,  and  the  future  mifery  of  the  impenitent. 
Is  there  any  kind  of  knowledge,  in  which  human  creatures  are  fp  deeply 
interefted?  In  a  word,  whether  we.  confide r  the  doctrines  of  religion  or  its 
documents,  the  examples  it  holds  forth  to  our  imitation,  or  its  motives, 
promifes,  and  threatenings,  we  fee  on  every  hand  a  fubjeft  that  gives  fcope 
for  the  exertions  of  all  the  bigheft  powers  of  rhetoric.  What  are  the  fanc- 
,  tions  of  any  human  laws,  compared  with  the  fandlions  of  the  divine  law, 
with  which  we  are  brought  acquainted  by  the  gofpel  ?  Or  where  lliall  we 
find  inftrudions,  fimilitudes,  and  examples,  that  fpeak  fo  diredlly  to  the 
heart,  as  the  parables  and  other  divine  lelTons  of  our  blefled  Lord  ? 

‘  In  regard  to  the  fecond  thing  which  1  took  notice  of  as  included  under 
the  general  term fubje^f,  namely,  the  perfons  or  things  in  whofe  favour,  or 
to  whofe  prejudice  the  fpeaker  intends  to  excite  the  paflions  of  the  audience, 
and  thereby  to  influence  their  determinations,  the  other  two  have  com¬ 
monly  the  advantage  of  the  preacher.  The  reafon  is,  that  his  fubjed  is 
generally  things;  theirs,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfons.  In  what,  regards  the 
painful  paflions,  indignation,  hatred,  contempt,  abhorrence,  this  difference 
invariably  obtains.  The  preacher’s  bufinefs  is  folely  to  excite  your  detef- 
tation  of  the  irime,  the  pleader’s  bufinefs  is  principally  to  make  you  deteli 
the  criminal.  Tiie  former  paints  vice  to  you  in  all  its  odious  colours,  the 
latter  paints  the  vicious.  7'here  is  a  degree  of  abflradion,  and  confequent-r 
ly  a  much  greater  degree  of  attention  requifite,  to  enable  us  to  form  juft 
conceptions  of  the  ideas  and  fentiments  of  the  former;  whereas,  thofe  of 
the  latter,  referring  to  an  adual,  perhaps  a  living,  prefent,‘and  well  known 
fubjed,  are  much  more  level  to  common  capacity,  and  therefore  not  only 
are  more  eafily  apprehended  by  the  underftanding,  but  take  a  ftronger  hold 
of  the  imagination.  It  would  have  been  impoffible  even  for  Cicero,  to  in¬ 
flame  the  minds  of  the  people  to  fo  high  a  pitch  againft  oppr^jfio^i  confidered 
in  the  abftrad,  as  he  adually  did  inflame  them  againft  Verres  the  opprejfor. 
Nor  could  he  have  incenfed  them  fo  much  againft  treafon  and  confpiracy^  as 
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lie  did  them  .againft  Catiline  the  traitor  2.r\^  conj^traior.  The  like  maybe 
obferved  of  the  e^e^ts  of  his  orations  againd  Anthony,  and  ih  a  thouduui 
pther  inftahees. 

‘  Though  the  occafions  in  this  way  are  more  frequent  at  the  bar,  yet,  as 
the  deliberations  in  the  fenate  often  proceed  on  the  reputation  and  pad 
condud  of  individuals,  there  is  commonly  here  alfo  a  much  better  handle 
for  roofing  the  pafiions,  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  preacher.  How  much 
advantage  Dcmollheues  drew  from  the  known  character  and  infidious  arts 
of  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  for  influencing  the  refolves  of  the  Athenians,' 
and,  other  Grecian  dates,  thoie  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Philippics  of 
the  orator,  and  the  hiftory  of  that  period,  will  be  very  fenfible.  In  what 
concerns  the  pleafing  afle<dions,  the  preacher  may  fometimes,  not  often,  a- 
vail  himlelf  of  real  human  charadters,  as  in  funeral  fermons,  and  in  dif* 
courfes  on  the  patterns,  of  virtue  given  us  by  our  Saviour,  and  by  thofe 
faints  of  whom  we  have  the  hiftory  in  the  facred  code.  But  fuch  examples 
arc  comparatively  few. 

Sect.  IV,  In  regard  to  the  occajion. 

*  The  fourth  circuqiftance  mentioned  as  a  ground  of  comparifon, 
is  the  particular  occafion  of  fpeaking.  And  in  this  I  think  it  evident, 
that  both  the  pleader  and  the  fenator  have  the  advantage  of  the 
preacher.  When  any  important  caufe  comes  to  oe  tried  before  a  civil  ju¬ 
dicatory,  or  when  any  important  queftion  comes  to  be  agitated  in  either- 
houfe  of  parliament,  as  the  point  to  be  difeuifed  hath  generally,  for  fome 
time  before,  been  a  topic  of  converfation  in  moft  companies,  perhaps 
throughout  the  kingdom,  (which  of  itfelf  is  fufficient  to  give  confequence 
to  any  thing)  people  are  apprized  befere-hand  of  the  particular  day  fixed 
for  the  dilcuftion.  Accordingly,  they  come  prepared  with  fome  knowledge 
of  the  cafe,'  a  perlualion  of  its  importance,  and  a  curiofity  which  (harpens* 
their  attention,  and  aflilts  both  their  underftanding  and  their  memory. 

‘  Men  go  to  church  without  any* of  thefe  advrinrages.  The  fubjeif  of 
the  fermon  is  not  known  to  the  congregation,  till  the  iniriifter  announce  it 
juft  as  he  begins,  by  reading  the  text.  Now,  from  our  experience  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  we  may  be  fenfible.  that  uhactver  be  the  comparative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  things  themfelves,  the  generality  of  men  cannot  here  be 
wrought  up  in  an  inftant,  to  the  like  anxious  curiofity  about  what  is  tp  be 
faid,  nor  can  they  be  fo  well  prepared  for  hearing  it.  It  may  indeed  be 
urged,  in  regard  to  thofc  fubjeds  which  come  regularly  to  be  difeufted  at 
ftated  times,  as  on  public  feftivals,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  afllze-fermons, 
charity- fermons,  and  other  occafional  difeourfes,  that  ihefe  muft  be  admit¬ 
ted  asexceptions.  Perhaps,  in  fome  degree,  they  are,  but  not  altogether; 
For,  firft,  the  precife  point  to  be  argued,  or  propofuion  to  be  evinced,  is 
very  rarely  known.  The  moft  that  we  can  fa^  is,  that  the  fubjedl  will  have 
a  relation  (fometimes  remote  enough)  to  fuch  an  article  of  faith,  or  to  the 
obligations  we  lie  under  to  the  practice  of  fuch  a  duty.  But,  further,  if 
the  topic  were  ever  fo  wrell  known,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  fuch  occa¬ 
fions,  once  a-year  at  leaft,  hath  long  familiarifed  us  to  them,  and,  by  de- 
ftroying  their  novelty,  hath  abated  exceedingly  of  that  ardour  which  arifeth 
nn  the  mind  fpr  hearing  a  difeuflion,  conceived  to  be  of  importance,  which 
one  never  had  accefs  to  hear  before,  and  probably  uever  will  have  accefs  to 
hear  again. 
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‘  I  fhall  here  take  notice  of  another  circumftance,  which,  without  great 
firetch,  may  be  clafTed  under  this  article,  and  which  like  wife  gives  fome  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  coiinfellor  and  the  fenator.  It  is  the  oppofition  and  con- 
tradiitron  which  they  exped  to  meet  with.  Opponents  fharpen  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  iron  fharpeneth  iron.  There  is  not  the  fame  fpur  either  to  exer¬ 
tion  in  the  fpeaker,  or  to  attention  in  the  hearer,  where  there  is  no  con- 
flldl,  where  you  have  no  adverfary  to  encounter  on  equal  terms.  Mr  Bic- 
kerdaff  would  have  made  but  fmali  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of  defence,  by 
pufhing  at  the  human  figure  which  he  had  chalked  upon  the  w'all,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  he  might  have  made  by  the  help  of  a  fellow-combatant  of 
flefh  and  blood.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  thefe  cafes  are  entirely 
parallel.  The  whole  of  an  adverfary’s  plea  may  be  perfedly  known,  and 
may,  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  every  reafonable  perfon,  be  perfedtly  confuted, 
though  he  hath  not  been  heard  by  counfel  at  the  bar.* 
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ENGLAND. 

Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  Parliameniy 
continued  from  ourlaft^  f.  179. 

THurfday-May  16.  In  the  Houfc  of  Lords, 
reported,  without  amendments,  the  bill 
for  granting  to  his  Majefty  a  certain  fum  out 
of  the  finking  fund,  for  the  fervicc  of  the  pre- 
fent  year ,  and  al(b  the  bill  to  enable  his  Ma- 
jeily  to  raife  the  Ann  of  one  million. 

Tuefday  May  11.  The  Houfe  of  Commons 
pafied  fcveral  private  bills.  And,  ' 

*  Wednesday  May  JU.  General  Conw'ay 
made  the  following  motion;  *  fhat  an  bumble 
addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  MajeAy,  that  he 
will  be  graciouAy  plealed  to  give  dire^ions 
that  there  be  laid  before  this  houfe.  Copies  of 
the  inftruOions  given  to  Lord  Howe  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Howe,  for  making  peace  with  America.* 
Be  was  feconded  by  Lord  John  Cavendifh  ;  a 
long  debate  enfued,  in  which  Lord  North,  Mr 
Eurke,  Mr  Vintr,  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Adam,  Mr  T. 
Townfend,  Lord  George  Germaine,  and  Col. 
Barre  fpoke.  On  the  quciHon  being  put,  the 
numbers  were,  for  the  motion  85,  agaiuA  it, 

Thurfday  May  *3.  His  Majefty  was  at¬ 
tended  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  AncaAer  and  the  Lari  of  March. 

At  three  o’clock  hi»  Majefly,  being  feated 
on  the  throne,  fent  a  mcfTage  by  Sir  Francis 
Molyneux,  Knight,  Gentle man-ulher  of  the 
Black  Rod,*to  the  Houfe  ot  Commons,  requir¬ 
ing  their  immediate  attendance. 

'As  foon  as  the  Speaker  came  to  the  bar,  he 
ad^rc^fed  his  MajeAy  in  words  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  eAtO:. 

That,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  fcAion,  feveral  wife,  faluiaiy,  and  necef- 
iiury  laws  have  been  ena^ed,  particulaily  the 


law  -  for  prohibiting  all  trade  and  commerce 
with  America,  .the  law  for  the  more  fpcedy 
and  cffedlual  manning  of  his  MajcAy’s  navy, 
and  the  law  for  eAahiiAiing  a  national  militia. 
He  obfevved,  that  his  faithful  commons,  with 
equal  afllduity  and  attention,  performed  their 
duty,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  long  and  fcvcrc 
feilion  ;  That  the  bufmefs  of  America  in- 
groAed  the  greateA  part  of  their  time,  and 
that  nothing  had  been  left  undone,  on  their 
part,  to  bring  that  matter  to  a  fpcedy  and  hap¬ 
py  conclufion  ;  That  the  meafures  ncceffary  to 
cAc^  fo  defirable  an  end  had  brought  on  a 
very  heavy  cxpence  ;  That  nothing  had  been 
wanting,  on  the  part  of  his  faithful  comm  .ns, 
itt  order  to  Arengthcn  the  hands  of  govern¬ 
ment,  for  they  had  voted  the  moA  full  and 
ample  fupplies :  That,  convinced  of  theju- 
Aice  and  neceffity  of  fccuring  the  fubordinate 
dependence  of  America,  they  had  chearfully  co¬ 
operated  io  every  propofilion  for  fccuring  the 
duly  of  his  MajeAy’s  fubjedts  in  that  country, 
and  their  obedience  to  the  legiflative  power  of 
Great  Britain  :  'I'hat  his  faithful  commons, 
whatever  mcaAircs  may  have  been  taken  for 
the  fccurity  of  both,  by  a  proper  exertion  of  the 
Arengtb  of  this  country,  did  not  wiAi  for  con- 
queA,  but  were  dcfirous  of  peace  and  concilia¬ 
tion.  And,  on  the  ^whole,  truAing  to  his 
MajcAy’s  parental  attention  to  the  interells  of 
every  part  of  the  empire,  they  had  a  full  re¬ 
liance  on  his  MajeAy’s  wifdom  and  goodnefs, 
.that  the  prefent  ciifputes  with  America  would 
be  happily  terminated  ;  and  would  be  eAa- 
bKlhed  on  fo  Arm  a  bafis,  and  put  on  fo  per¬ 
manent  a  footing,  as  to  prevent  a  return  of 
the  fame  evil  in  times  to  come. 

The  royal  aAcnt  wa.s  then  given  to  eighteen 
public  and  private  bills  ;  after  which  his  Ma<* 
jcAy  made  the  following  moA  gracious  fpccch 
to  both  houfcs'of  parliament 
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;  ^  •  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

\  ^  ‘THE  conclufion  of  the  public  bufinefs, 
and  the  advanced  fcafon  of  the  year,  make  it 
proper  for  me  to  give  you  fome  recefs  ;  but  I 
‘  cannot  put  an  end  to  this  fcflion  without  a(Tu- 
[  ring  you,  that  the  frefh  inftances  of  your  af- 
I  fc^lionate  attach  ment  to  me,  and  of  your  (leady 
[  attention  and  adlierence  to  the  true  intcrefts  of 

iyour  country,  which  you  have  (hown  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  your  important  dc]ibera- 
^  lions,  afford  me  the  higheft  fatisfa£\ion. 

‘  No  alteration  has  happened  in  the  ftate  of 
foreign  affairs  fince  your  meeting;  and  it  is 
with  pleaforc  I  inform  you,  that  the  alfiiran- 
ccs  which  I  have  received  of  the  difpofitions 
of  the  feveral  powers  in  turope,  promife  a 
r  continuance  of. the  general  tranquillity. 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons^ 

*  It  was  with  real  regret  and  concern  that  I 
found  myfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  alking  of 
my  faithful  commons  any  extraordinary  fup- 
plies.  I  thank  you  for  the  readinefs  and  dif- 
I  patch  with  which  they 'have  been  granted; 

;  and  they  are  the  more  acceptable  to  me,  as 
'  you^havc  (hown,  in  the  manner  of  ratling 
I  them,  an  cqnal  regard  to  the  cxipencies  of  the 
fervice,  and  the  eafe  of  my  people  ;  and  you 
may  he  a  (To  red,  that  the  confidence  you  rc- 
;  pofe  in  me  fhall  be  ufed  with  proper  frugality, 

I  and  applied  only  to  the  purpofes  for  which  it 
^  was  intended. 

‘  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

‘  We  are  engaged  in  a  great  national  caufc, 
the  profecution  of  which  muff  inevitably  be 
'  attended  with  many  difficulties,  and  much'ex- 
?  pence  :  But,  when  we  confidcr  that  the  eflen- 
tial  rights' and  intercfls  of  the  wh'de  empire 
arc  deeply  concerned  in  the  iffue  of  it,  and 
can  have  no  lafety  or  fecurily  but  in  that  con- 

Iftitutional  fubordination  for  which  we  arc 
contending,  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  not 
think  any  price  too  liigh  for  the  prefervation 
of  fuch  obje£fs. 

‘  I  will  ftill  entertain  a  hope  that  my  re¬ 
bellious  fubjt^ls  r»ay  be  awakened  to  a  Icnfeof 
'  their  errors,  and  that,  hy  a  voluntary  return 
to  their  duty,  they  will  juftify  nric  in  bringing 
;  about  the  favouiite  of  my  heart,  the  rc- 

ifioration  of  harmony,  and  the  re-dfablilbment 
of  order  and  happinefs  in  every  pait  of  my 
dominions.  But,  if  a  due  fubndfllon  fhould 
^  not  be  obtained  from  fuch  njotives  and  liich 
(  difpofitions  on  their  part,  I  trurt  that  I  (hall 
i  be  able,  under  the  hlcffitig  ot  Providence,  to 
t  effcftuatcit  by  a  full  exertion  of  the  great  force 
I  with  which  you  have  entiuflcJ  me. 

‘  Then  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  his  Majc- 
j  fly’s  command,  faid,  , 

,  *  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

*  It  is  his  Mijciiy’s  royal  will  and  pleafure. 
That  this  parliament  be  prorogued  to  Vhurf- 
day  the  firlt  day  of  Auguft  next,  to  he  then 
here  held  ;  and  this  parliament  is  accordingly 
prorogued  to  Thuriiiay  the  firft  day  of  AuguiC 
next,* 


SCOTLAND. 

A  letter  was  lately  received  by  a  gentleman 
in  Edinburgh  from  an  officer  in  the  army,  who 
failed  with  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  February  laft. 

It  is  dated,  Camp  near  Fort  Johnfon,  Cape 
Fear,  May  i3.  and  came  by  Antigua.  It 
docs  not  mention  when  the  troop«  landed 
there,  nor  thek*  number*! ;  hut  fays,  they  arc 
all  very  healthy,  and  under  the  command  of  a 
moft  amiable  man,  General  Clinton  ;  that 
they  had  nothing  to  car  but  king’s  provifions, 
which  were  excellent,  and  the  general  and 
drummer  cat  alike  ;  that,  in  a  few  days,  they 
expeOfd  to  get  into  the  country,  where  they 
were  told  every  thing  was  in  plenty.  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  oppofition  at  landing,, 
nor  of  any  cremy  being  near. 

Extraft  of  a  letter  from  Greenock^  July  tp, 

*  Captain  Wardrop,  in  thi  Nancy,  has  this 
moment  arrived  from  Raphannoc-river,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  twenty-fix  days,  who  informs  me 
that  country  was  in  the  greateft  diftrtfs,  and 
every  thing  in  confufioiu  He  informs  me 
the  Oxford  Iranfport,  belonging  to  Glafgow, 
was  taken  by  one  of  Hopkins’s  fquadron,  wha 
took  out  the  feamen,  officers,  and  part  of  the 
military.  Part  of  the  military,  and  the  cjr- 
pcnter.they  left,  and  put  on  board  ten  men, 
to  carry  the  (hip  to  port. 

‘  The  carpenter,  with  fome  of  the  military,, 
rofc,  and  retook  the  fliip;  but,  in  carrying 
her  into  James’s  River,  (he  was  again  retaken 
by  Captain  Banin,  a  provincial  privateer.  As 
all  Lord  Dunmore’s  fleet  was  farther  up,  (he 
could  get  no  affiftancc. 

‘  The  Nancy  has  brought  home  twelve 
^alfengers,  who,  with  Captain  Wardrop  and 
crew,  have  lived  for  (qnw  months  pall  in  a; 
very  poor  fituation. 

‘  By  letter*;  received  here  yefterday,  there 
is  a  doubt  that  other  two  tranfports,' belong¬ 
ing  to  Clyde,’  arc  alfo  takerk  by  the  provincials, 
— I  have  time  for  no  more,  the  poft  juft  go- 
irg  off.’ 

We  learn  from  Ncwcafllc,  that,  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  a  vijient  ih under-dorm 
happtsicd  at  that  tr)wn.  'Fhc  .firit  flalh  of 
lightning  fell  upon  the  chimney  of  Mr  Ycd- 
der’s  dwclling-houfc,  (truck  it  down,  entered 
the  roof,  followed  and  ihittered  the  fpars/ 
forced  off  the  tiles,  entered  the  rooms,  tore 
off  part  of  the  floors,  rent  the  cielings,  and 
very  much  fliatterctl  the  rpout.s  on  both  fides 
of  the  houTe,  aud  the  falh-tramcs  and  bed- 
deads  in  the  upper-rooms;  blew  out  almoR 
every  pane  of  glafs  in  Ihc  windows,  throw¬ 
ing  them  near  thirty  yards  di;,lancc;  tinned 
fome  plate,  and  malted  the  bell-wire;  and, 
L'llowing  the  handlc^rod  at  the  dreer-  oor, 
feized  the  end  of  the  lock-daple,  and  fplit  tf  e 
door-cafe  and  door  near  the  l<K.k,  in.  a  very 
txtiaordinary  manner.  What  is  dill  more  re¬ 
markable,  it  locked  one  door' fo,  chat  it  could 


Bot  be  opened  vuboilt  taking  off*  the  lock  ;  75  I  to  the  borough  of  Whithorn  for  the  faiild 

and  the  clock  was  (lopped  by  it  at  26  minutes  purpo(e. 
port  eight.  It  plowed  fntrows  in  the  walls  of 
the  upper  rooms,  broke  fomc  looking-glalTes, 
and  did  condderable  damage  to  other  parts  of 
^e  houfe  and  furniture.  A  canaty  bird,  in  a 
wire-cage,  remained  unhurt ;  nor  was .  the 
Cage  damaged,  though  the  window  before 
which  it  hung  was  greatly  (battered,  and  the 
cicling  above  it  ail  torn  down.  Providential¬ 
ly  no  perfon  was  hurt,  though  the  family 
Verc  all  in  the  houfe.  The  concu(tion  of  the 
air,  occafioned  by  the  loudnefs  Of  this  and  fc- 
vcral  of  the  I'uccecding  claps,  was  fo  great  as 
to  (hake  (everal  houfes  in  a  very  perceptible 
manner.  A  boy  in  the  houfe  adjoining  was 
fhrown  down  by  the  (bock,  but  received  no 
hurt ;  and  the  room  in  which  he  (food  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  filled  entirely  with  fire.  During 
fhe  thundcr-ftorro,  a  ball  of  fire  entered  an 
apartment  in  the  infirmary  through  an  open 
window,  where  Mr  Taylor  the  apothecary  and 
the  matron  were  at  breakfaft  ;  It  pafled  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Taylor’s  legs,  threw  down  the  tea¬ 
kettle,  went  through  the  door  then  (landing 
^pen,  paffed  along  the  pafTage,  and  out  of  an 
open  window  at  the  end  of  the  paftage,  whh- 
6ut  doing  any  damage. 

On  Monday  the  8th  of  July,  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Douglas  and  Heron  banking  com¬ 
pany  was  held  at  Edinburgh.  It  appeared, 
from  the  (late  of  their  funds  laid  before  the 
meeting,  that  the  whole  capital  (lock  paid  in, 
being  400  1.  upon  each  (hare,  was  lod,  and 
that  there  was  dill  a  deficiency  of  70,000  I. 

It  was  propofed,  as  the  m<  d  advantageous 
way  of  extricating  the  company,  to  ra:fc  that 
fum  (which  amounts  to  706 1«  Upon  each 
joOl.  (hare)  by  three  equal  payments,  at 
Martinmas  next,  and  Whitfunday  and  Mar-' 
tinmas  17  77.  This  propofal  was  agreed  to  by 
almod  all  the  gentlemen  prefent. 

On  the  fame  day  there  was  a  general  fneet- 
ing  of  the  proprietors  of  the  bank  of  bcot- 
Jand,  who  agreed  ^edabii^^»  a  branch  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  for  the  accommodation  of  that  part  of 
the  country. 

Some  (hares  of  the  Royal  Bank,  on  the  16th 
indant,  fold  here  at  the  rate  of  xlg  1  which 
is  14  1.  higher  than  was  ever  paid  before,  ow¬ 
ing,  it  is  thought,  to  the  great  quantities  of 
inoney  now  in  the  circle.  ^  It  isedimatW,  that 
there  is  above  half  a  million  Sterling  at  pre- 
fent  lent  out  in  Edinburgh,'  at  three  per  cent. 
and  more  money  ready  to  be  lent  out  on  bond- 
ftcurity  than  was  ever  known  in  Scotland  at 
any  former  period. 

On  Tuefday  the  ptli  of  July,  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Boroughs  met  at  Edinburgh. 

*i'hcy  appointed  100  1.  Sterling  to  be  paid  out 
of  their  funds  to  the  town  of  Arbroath,  in 
order,  in  feme  mcafure,  to  extricate  that  bo-  concr. 

Tough  out  of  the  heavy  expcncc  they  have 
keen  put  to  in  repairing  their  harbour;  and 


Adages  from  the  Antients, 

Vera,  aiit  in  detenus  credita,  judite  ab  uno 
facilhis  difeerni ;  odium  et  invidiam  apud 
multo^  valere.  Tacitus. 

PlerUmquc  major  pars  meliorem  vincit. 

Li  V  Y. 

Anilitas,  dominarinnis  amor,  parrinm  Ou- 
dium,  animi  denique  imbecilitas,  leges,  quae, 
omnibus  acque  c(le  debcot,  pcfvertunt,  lervi- 
tutem  promovent,  judicia  corrumpnut,  judi- 
cem  dcdecorant.  CiceRO. 

Judex  tarn  cilpide  reum  condemnavit,  ut  ad 
aliud  tribunal  provocanti,  nihil  aeque  aeju- 
dids  acerbitas  profuerit.  Suetonius. 


Marriages. 

July  X,  At  London,  Sir  William  Gordon^ 
Rnight  of  the  Bath,  to  Lady  Mary  Philips. 

9.  At  London,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to 
Mifs  Vincent,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Vincent,  Kart,  and  fifier  to  the  Conntefs  of 
Rofebetry. 

DEATHS. 

June  20.  Off  Port  Mahon,  bn  his  way  lb 
I.ilbon  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Johri 
Graham,  Efq;  a  member  of  the  late  council 
of  Bengal. 

20  At  London,  the  p.ight  Hon.  Lady  Fran¬ 
ces  Erfkinc,  wife  of  James  Erlkinc  of  Grange, 
Efq;  She  was  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 


lands.  ,  ' 

29.  At  Ncwtonhall,  Richard  Newton  of 
Newton,  Efq;  foh  of  Lord  William  Hay. 

July  I.  At  his  hoUlc  in  Fife,  Williarn 
Gourlay  of  Kincraig,  Efq; 

I.  At  Doonlide,  John  Crawford  of  Doon< 
fide,  Efq; 

3.  At  Dunglafs,  Sir  John  Hall  of  Dunglafs, 
Bart.  ' 

12.  At  Cullean,  in  Airfliire,  Mr  John  Bcl 
writer  to  the  fignet. 

I I.  At  Bath,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Down^ 
elded  (oB  of  the  Earl  of  Moray. 

17.  At /'Twickenbam-park,  her  Grao 
Henrietta  Dutchels  Dowager  of  Ne>vctnic. 

al.  At  Edinburgh,  William  M'Farlaue 
Brown 'of  Kirkton  and  Dalgowric,  E(q;  , 

Jufy  26.  At  Long-Hermidou,  David  Fal 
Efq;  Advocate. 

Notes  to  Correfpodents  tn  our 


